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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


XIV. 

SIXTH     BR.AN-CH    {MolluSCO),    CONTINUED. 
HIV.ALVES. 

Anoiher  ver\'  interesting  family  of 
bivalves  comprises  the  Miissr/s,  with 
both  marine  and  fresh  water  species. 
The  common  sea  mussel,  Mxtiliis  cdiilis, 
figure  1,  abounds  on  our  coasts  eastern 
and  western.  The  shell  of  this  creature 
is  covered  with  an  epidermis  or  mem- 
brane,   and     is     generally    dark     colored 


KIg.  I.    Sfii  Mu!)Hi.'l  (jVj/W".<  rilnli.i)  attuclicil  to  ii 
piicr  of   wood,     /'.foot;  /;,  liysan.H. 

without,  cither  uniform  or  liaiulcd 
according  to  tin.-  prc\ailing  ((imlitions 
of  light  in  its  place  of  :ibode;  on  the 
inside  however,  the  shell  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful pearly  nature  wilii  a  lirilliant  irridi- 
scence.  The  shell  of  the  sea  mussel  is 
comparatively    fragile;     the    hinge    liga- 


ment is  internal,  and  the  water  enters 
and  leaves  the  mantle  cavity  b}-  separate 
tubes  known  as  the  incurrent  and 
excurrent  siphons.  It  possesses  a  large, 
fleshy  foot  shown  in  the  figure,  F, 
partially  protruded;  and  the  creature 
possesses  the  power  of  throwing  out  a 
number  of  threads  in  fineness  like  unto 
silk;  these  constitute  the  /lyssi/s,  B.  Bv 
the  operation  of  these  byssal  lines  it  is 
able  to  attach  itself  to  pillars,  rocks, 
and  other  objects;  and  through  their 
assistance,  aided  also  by  the  foot,  it  can 
move  about,  and  even  climb  the  face  of 
walls  of  rock  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  The  foot  is  pushed  forward  in 
the  direction  of  travel;  then  the  threads 
of  the  byssus  are  attached,  new  ones 
being  thrown  out  ahead  and  the  hind  or 
lower  ones  being  drawn  in  or  broken 
off;  so  the  creature  progresses.  Over 
two  hundred  and  ten  living  species,  and 
fully  three;  hundred  and  fifty  fossil 
kinds  of  sea  mussels  ha\e  l)ccn 
describetl. 

Some  varieties  are  eaten  in  i".ur(i|i(!; 
indeed  on  the  shores  of  France  their 
cultivation  forms  an  important  business. 
Upri^^ht  pillars  are  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  bays  and  marsiies: 
branches  of  trees,  cords  and  matting 
are  passed  frcmi  i>ill.ir  to  jiillar  so  as  to 
form  a  network,  upon  which  tlie  inol- 
hisks    anchor    themselves.      At    low    title 
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they    are    left    uncovered,    and    at    such 
times  are  collected. 

Fresh  water  mussels  {Unionidir)  illu- 
strated in  figure  2  are  to  be  found  in 
the  streams  of  most  countries.  About 
five  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  are 
recognized,  and  over  fifty  varieties  of 
fossil  unios  have  been  found.  Most  of 
the  river  mussels  live  in  still  water  and 
placid  streams,  preferring  to  lie  half 
buried  in  the  mud.  The  foot  is  a  well 
developed  organ  and  by  its  aid  the 
creature  is  able  to  plow  its  way  through 


Fig.  2.     Shell  of  Itiver -M  ussel,  (  ^'hj'o  c/r(rw.«), 
"  Club  JVIugsel." 

the  sand,  usually  keeping  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shell  through  which  the 
siphons  extend  above  the  bottom. 
River  mussels  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  pearl  producers;  some  very 
valuable  specimens  have  been  found 
within  their  shells;  and  in  some  of  our 
states  the  collection  of  pearls  from  this 
source  is  regularly  followed.*  A 
beautiful  marine  bivalve  related  to  the 
sea  mussel  is  the  Pinna,  illustrated  in 
figure  3;  and  called  by  the  French 
jambonncau  or    "ham    mollusk"   from    .its 


*  "Unios  produce  pearls,  and  in  St.  Clair  County. 
Illinois,  and  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  their  col- 
lection is  a  profitable  business.  In  Scotland,  .$50,000 
worth  of  fresh  water  pearls  liave  been  taken  from  unios 
during  the  summer.  A  pearl  was  taken  from  a  unio 
near  Salem,  N.  . I.,  a  few  years  ago,  that  sold  in  Paris 
for  .*2nO0."— i/oWer. 


outward  shape.  The  shell  of  this 
creature  is  very  thin  and  fragile,  and  of 
a  horny  or  fibrous  nature.  Pinnae  are 
found  in  most  seas;   they  like    to    attach 


Fig.  S.    TheFinna  Shell  (Pimm  nuhdis)  with 
byssus  extended. 

themselves  to    fixed    supports,    with    the 

apex     of     the      shell     downward.        The 

byssus,  or  bundle  of  fine  silken    threads 

by    which    this     attachment    is    made    is 

well  developed,     oftentimes    attaining    a 

length  of  six    inches,    and    possessing    a 

deep  ruddy  hue.      These  threads    are    so 

fine    that    they     have    been    woven    into 

gloves  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

The  Triiiainie  or  Giant  Clams   include 

the  largest   known  bivalves.      The    name 

really     means     "three    bites,"      and    was 

given    in    commemoration    of    the    story 

told  by  old  writers  that  there  existed  in 

the  Indian  Ocean  an  oyster  of  such  size 

that   it    could    not    be    devoured    in    less 

than  three  mouthfuls.      The  description, 

once  thought  to  be    an    exaggeration,    is 

now  known  to  be  entirely  inadequate;   a 

single   giant    clam     will    serve    fifty    men 

for  a  meal.      The    Tridacna    !::igas,    figure 

4,  is  a  good  representation   of  its  family 

of  giants;   the  soft  parts  of    such    a    one 

have     been      known      to      weigh     thirty 

pounds,  and  a  pair  of  shell    valves    over 
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a  quarter  of  a  ton.  These  shells  are 
largely  used  as  benetiers  for  holding 
the  consecrated  water  in  Catholic 
churches.  The  shells  are  marked  b)' 
thick  rib-like  projections. 

The  common  clam  (Mya  arenaria)  is 
known  for  its  palarability.  The  esteem 
with  which  the  New  England  clam 
bakes  are  held  tell  of  this.  These 
clams  are  dug  from  the  sand  at  low  tide. 


SCAI  E   rN    FEET. 


Fig.  -1     Giant  Clam,  (  Trhlacnu  (figa:>),  copied 
from    Iloldur. 

The  Cardiuin  or  heart-shaped  shell, 
commonly  called  the  Cockle,  is  repre- 
sented in  figure  5.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  most  temperate  and  warmer  seas. 
One  variety  is 
eaten  in  England, 
the  large  fleshy 
foot  being  the  part 
most   prized. 

The  Razor  Clam 

(figure  (i ),  with  its 

Fiii..-,.   cuckic  .siicii        l<"i^'.       slender, 

('■"'■'''"'")■  tr;inhicent  shell,  is 


l'i«,  i;.     Sludl  i>f  Razor  nam  (.Vo/cH  M«i»). 

familiar    to    every    observant    visitor    at 
the  sea  shore.      The    animal   jiossesscs  a 


very  large  extensible    foot,   by  the  aid  of 

which  it  is  able  to  burrow  its  way  rapidl}' 
through  the  sand.  This  it  does  b)'  con- 
tracting the  organ  to  a  wedge  shape,  and 
driving  it  into  the  sand,  afterwards  dis- 
tending it  with  water;  the  creature  then 
moves  quickly  into  the  hole  thus 
formed.  When  it  thinks  itself  secure  the 
razor  clam  comes  to  the  top  of  its  bur- 
row, but  at  the  least  alarm  it  drops  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  said  to  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  dig  it  out,  for  the  creature 
burrows  faster  than  a  man  can  dig.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  razor  clam  or 
"razor  fish"  as  it  is  there  called  is  used 
for  food. 

The  strange  looking  Ualcriiig-pot  shell 
{Aspergillum),  figure  7,  is  found  oft  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  Java,  also  in 
the   Red  Sea. 

The  animal  inhabits  a  long,  stout, 
calcareous  tube,  which  at  one  end  is 
gathered  into  a  series  of  ruffles  or  folds, 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  is  expanded 
into  a  conve.x  disc,  perforated  with  num- 
erous holes  like  the  nose  of  a  watering- 
pot.  The  tube  is  often  covered  with  bits 
of  sand  and  other  loose  particles.  It 
may  appear  strange  to  class  such  a 
creature  with  the  bivalves;  yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  valves  actu- 
ally exist  beneath  the  disc,'  and  consti- 
tdte  a  part  of  the  sliell  within  which 
the  animal  is  encased.  Pholas,  tlie  chief 
of  the  burrowing  bivalves,  is  noted  for 
its  power  of  excavating  a  home  in  c\cn 
the  hardest  kinds  of  stone.  The  man- 
ner bv  which  this  is  done  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
iluc,  partly  at  least,  to  the  friction  of 
the  shell  against  the  stone.  The  crea- 
ture enlarges  its  hole  as  it  grows; 
though  as  the  entrance  remains  compara- 
tively small;  it  is  unable  to  ie.ue  its 
retreat,  and  what  is  for  a  time  its  liouie 
becomes  at  hist   its  tomb.      The  shells  of 
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pholas  are    almost  transparent;    and  are      will  take  possession  of    a  single    timber, 


open  at  the  two  ends.  The  surface  is 
roughened  like  unto  files  and  rasps. 
Our  picture,  figure  8,  shows  the  moUusks 
imbedded  in  a  block  of  granite. 

Another  burrowing  mollusc  is  the 
Teredo,  commonh'  called  the  ship  worm, 
though  in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  worm. 


I  ig.  7. 


and    though    their    tunnels    run     in     all 
directions,     sometimes    with    and    some- 
times across  the    grain,  not  an    instance 
has  been  found  of  the  passages  intersect- 
ing   each    other.       By    these    operations 
the    wood    becomes     completely    honey- 
combed;    and      oftentimes    a     seemingly 
stout    piece    of    timber  may  be 
crushed  b}'    the  pressure  of  the 
hand.        Piles     of    bridges    and 
supports  for  wharves,  and  in  the 

Watering  pot    Shell    {A.-<pfrgillum  rag  niferum).  dayS    of    WOodeU    shipS,    the    Sub- 


This  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
ocean.  The  shell  is  rudimentarj'  (R  in 
figure  9),  consisting  of  two  valves  which 
cover  but    a   small 

portion  of  the  ani-         =— -  -  -  - 

mal.      At    the    op- 
posite   end  of    the 
elongated  body  are 
the       terminations 
of       the     siphons; 
and  these  are  pro- 
tected    by     hard 
plates    known      as 
pallets,    serving 
probabl)'     as    aids 
to  the   creature    in 
its    boring    opera- 
tions.     The  young 
of     the     tere'do     is 
free         swimming 
and     when     very 
small    it    bores  its 
way    into   wood    if 
it    can    find     such 
material;       the 
orifice    of    its    en- 
trance being  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.    Within  the  chamber  thus  formed  the 
animal     grows     rapidly,      hollowing     for 
itself  a    larger    apartment,  and  progress- 
ing   inward    so     as    to     form     a    tunnel. 
Oftentimes  a  multitude  of    the    mollusks 


merged  timbers  of  the  vessels  themselves 
were  thus  worn  away;  and  many  a  fine 
craft  has  been  reduced  to  powder  thrqugh 


Kit?  ^'     Uurrowiny  Hivalve  (/*A'//'i.^  rf'/('/^v/"*i  with  burrows  in  granite. 

the  ravages  of  these  tiny  anil  apparently 
insignificant  creatures.  The  rapidity  of 
their  destructive  work  is  illustrated  by 
an  observation  of  Ouatrefages,  the  French 
naturalist.  He  states  that  a  passenger 
boat  was  sunk    through    an    accident    on 
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the  Spanish  coast.  Four  months  later 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  vessel; 
but  the  woodwork  was  found  to  be  so 
completely  tunnelled  by  the  teredos  as 
to  be  useless.  Such  ravages  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  financial  loss  in  Hol- 
land, the  wooden  supports  of  the  dykes 
being    often     destroyed      in     this      way. 

Some     safety    is 
secured  by  coat- 
.ing      the     wood 
with     iron    rust, 
tor     which     ma" 
terial     the     ship 
worms    seem    to 
have  decided  an- 
tipathy.     Large 
nails  driven  into 
the  wood  will  afford  partial  protection.  Of 
course  modern  ships  with  their    metallic 
hulls  are  comparatively  immune.* 

The  creature  does  not  seem  to  eat  the 
wood  raspings,  their  food  consisting  of 
microscopical  plants  and  animals  which 
are  carried  by  the  water  into  their  tun- 
nels. The  motive  for  their  injurious 
labor  has  not  as  yet  been   ascertained. 

/.    E.    T. 


Fig.  9,       The    Ship    Worm 
(  Teredo  mivalis). 


THE  LITTLE  MAID  OF  ALL  WORK. 

Suci'EK  was  not  ready  when  Abraham 
Munday  lifted  the  latch  of  his  humble 
dwelling,  at  the  close  of  a  long,  weary 
summer  day.  He  was  not  greatly  dis- 
appointed, for  it  often  so  happened. 
The  table  was  on  the  floor  parti}'  set, 
and  the  kettle  over  the  fire. 

•  Tlie  (Ic3f.ruction  thoy  cause  seem:^  incredible.  .\ 
liiri^o  j^nrtion  of  a  wreck  stninded  on  Florida  reef,  and 
examined  by  the  author  several  years  ago,  has  now 
disai'f>(':ired,  having  crumbled  away  under  tiieir  tuu- 
ni  lii]'4.  IliiDs  that.  ap))ear  solid  inny  luM-rii-^lird  iiy  tlie 
hriiiil  -cnitipleteiy    lioneyttombed  *      *      Tiiey 

a  lack  floating  wood,  and  so  are  carried  all  over  the 
wrld.  Docks  at,  Torlugas,  Fla.  ,  were  rendered  unsufe 
in  twelve  months.  PalniotJo  is  the  mosl  eue(TS3ful 
resi  sta  n  i.  —  ITnldfr. 


"There  it  is  again,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munday,  fretfully',  "home  from  work,  and 
no  supper  readv.  The  bab}'  has  been 
so  cross!  hardly  out  of  arms  the  whole 
afternoon.  I'm  glad  you've  come, 
though.  Here,  take  him  while  I  ify 
around  and  get  things  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Munday  held  out  his  arms  for  the 
little  one.  who  sprang  into  them  with  a 
baby  shout. 

Mrs.  Munday  did  ify  around  in  good 
earnest.  A  few  pieces  of  light  wood 
thrown  on  the  fire  soon  made  the  kettle 
sing,  and  boil  and  bubble.  In  a  wonder- 
ful short  space  of  time  all  was  read}', 
and  the  little  family,  consisting  of  hus- 
band, wife  and  three  children,  were 
frathered  around  the  table.  To  mother's 
arms  the  baby  was  transferred,  and  she 
had  the  not  very  easy  task  of  pouring 
out  her  husband's  tea,  preparing  cups 
of  milk  and  water  for  the  two  older  of 
the  little  ones,  and  restraining  the  baby, 
who  was  grasping  first  the  sugar  bowl, 
then  the  milk  pitcher,  and  next  the  tea- 
pot. 

"There!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munday.  and  two  quick  slaps  on  baby's 
head  were  heard.  Baby,  of  course, 
answered  promptl}'  with  a  wild  scream. 
But  what  had  baby  done — the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  milk.  Her  busy 
fluttering  hands  had  overturned  the 
pitcher. 

Poor  Mrs.  Munday  lost  her  temper 
completely.  "It's  no  use  attempting 
eating  with  this  child."  said  she,  push- 
ing her  chair  back  from  the  tabic.  "I 
never  have  an\'   good  of  iiiv  meals.  " 

Mr.  Munday's  appetite  failed  liini  at 
once.  He  continued  to  eat,  however, 
but  more  hurriedly.  Soon  he  jiushed 
back  his  chair,  also,  and  rising  up  said 
cheerfully: 

"There  I'm  doiu'  Lott\'.  Ciix-c  iiu'  the 
bab)'  while  you  eat  your  supper.  " 
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And  he  took  the  sobbing  child  from 
the  arms  of  its  mother.  Tossing  it  up 
and  speaking  to  it  in  a  lively  affectionate 
tone  of  voice,  he  soon  restored  pleasure 
to  the  heart,  and  smiles  to  the  counten- 
ance of  the  little  one. 

Mrs.  Munday  felt  rebuked  for  her  im- 
patience. She  often  suffered  from  these 
silent  rebukes.  And  5'et  the  trials  of 
temper  she  daih'  endured  were  very 
great.  No  relish  for  food  was  left.  The 
wants  of  the  two  children  were  attended 
to,  and  then,  while  Mr.  Munday  held 
the  baby,  she  busied  herself  in  clearing 
off  the  table,  washing  up  the  tea  things, 
and  putting  the  room   in  order. 

An  hour  later.  Baby  was  asleep,  and 
the  other  children  with  him,  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  Mrs.  Munday  was  busy 
sewing  on  a  little  frock,  and  Mr.  Mun- 
day sat  with  his  face  turned  from  the 
light,  in  a  brown  study. 

"Lott},"  said  the  latter,  waking  up 
from  his  reverie,  and  speaking  with  con- 
siderable emphasis,  "it's  no  use  for  you 
to  keep  going  on  in  this  way  any  longer. 
You  are  wearing  yourself  out.  And, 
what's  more,  there  is  no  comfort  at 
home  for  anybody.  You  must  get  a 
woman  to  help  about  the  house." 

"We  can't  afford  it,  Abraham,"  was 
Mrs.  Munday's  calm  but  decided  answer. 

"We  must  afford  it.  Lotty;  you  are 
killing  yourself." 

"A  woman  will  cost  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  week,  and  her  board  at  least 
as  much  more.  We  can't  spare  that 
sum  and  you  only  get  ten  dollars  a 
week. " 

The  argument  was  answered.  Mr. 
Munday  sighed  and  was  silent.  Again  his 
face  was  turned  from  the  light,  and 
again  the  hand  of  his  wife  plied  quickly 
the  glittering  needle. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do,"  said 


Mrs.     M.,    after    a    lapse    of   nearly   ten 
minutes. 

"Well?"  Her  husband  turned  towards 
her  and  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 
"We  might  take  a  small  girl  to  help  me 
in  the  family.  It  would  only  cost  her 
victuals  and  clothes. " 

Mr.  Munday  mused  for  some  time  be- 
fore answering.  He  didn't  lust  like  the 
proposition. 

"Anything,"  he  at  length  said,  "to 
lighten  your  labor.  But  can  you  get 
one?" 

"I  think  so.  You  remember  poor  Mrs. 
Barrow,  who  died  last  month?  She  left 
a  little  girl  eleven  }'ears  old,  with  no 
one  to  see  after  her  but  an  old  aunt,  who 
I've  heard  isn't  very  kind  to  the  child. 
No  doubt  she  would  be  glad  to  get  her 
into  a  good  place.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  her  here.  She  could  hold  the  baby  or 
rock  it  in  the  cradle,  while  I  was  at  work 
about  the  house,  and  do  a  <(reat  many 
little  things  for  me,  that  would  lighten 
my  task  wonderfully.  It  is  the  very 
thing,  husband,"  added  Mrs.  Munday, 
with  animation.  "And  if  you  agree,  I 
will  run  over  and  see  Mrs.  Gooch,  her 
aunt,  in  the  morning  before  you  go  to 
work. " 

"How  old  did  ycu  say  she  was?"  in- 
quired Mr.    Munday. 

"She  was  eleven  in  the  spring,  I 
believe. " 

"Our  Aggy  is  between  nine  and  ten." 
Something  like  a  sigh  followed  the 
words,  for  the  thought  of  having  his  little 
Aggie  turned  out  motherless,  among 
strangers,  to  do  drudgery  and  task-work, 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 

"True.  But  a  year  or  so  makes  a 
great  difference.  Besides  Anna  Barrow 
is  an  uncommonly  smart  girl  of  her 
age. " 

Mr.  Munday  sighed  again."  Well,"  he 
said,    after    being    silent    for    a    few    mo- 
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ments,  "you  can-do  as  you  think  best. 
But,  it  does  seem  hard  to  make  a  ser- 
vant of  a  mere  child  like  that." 

"You  call  the  position  in  which  she 
will  be  by  too  harsh  a  name,"  said 
Mrs.  Munday.  "I  can  make  her  very 
useful  without  overtasking  her.  And 
then,  you  know,  as  she  has  got  to  earn 
her  own  living  she  cannot  acquire 
habits  of  industry  too  soon." 

Mrs.  Munday  was  now  quite  in  earnest 
about  the  matter,  so  much  so  that  her 
husband  made  no  other  objections.  On 
the  next  morning,  she  called  around  to 
see  Mrs.  Gooch,  the  aunt  of  Anna 
Barrow. 

The  offer  to  take  the  little  girl  was 
accepted  at  once. 

When  Mr.  Munday  came  home  at 
dinner  time  he  found  the  meal  all 
ready  and  awaiting  his  appearance. 
Mrs  Munday  looked  cheerful  and 
animated.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  sat  a 
slender  little  girl,  not  much  larger  than 
Aggy,  with  the  sleeping  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  lifted  her  eyes  timidly  to 
the  face  of  Mr.  Munday,  who  gave  her 
a  kind  look. 

"Poor  motherless  child!"  Such  was 
his  thought. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  assistance 
she  is  to  me,"  whispered  Mrs.  Munday 
to  her  husband,  leaning  over  to  him  as 
they  sat  at  the  table.  "And  the  baby 
seems  so  fond  of  her." 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing,  but  before 
his  mind  was  distinctly  pictured  his 
own  little  girl,  a  servant  in  the  hotise 
of  a  stranger. 

On  his  return  from  work  in  the  even- 
ing, everything  wore  a  like  improved 
appearance.  Supper  was  ready,  and 
Mrs.  Munday  hail  nothing  of  the  wor- 
ried look  so  apparent  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  introduction  to  the  reader. 
Everything    wore    an    improved    appear- 


ance, did  we  say?  No,  not  everything. 
There  was  a  change  in  the  little  orphan 
girl;  and  Mr.  Munday  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  change,  so  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, had  been  made  at  her  expense. 
The  tidy  look  noticed  at  dinner  time 
was  gone.  Her  clothes  were  soiled  and 
tumbled;  her  hair  had  lost  its  even 
glossy  appearance,  and  her  manner 
showed  extreme  weariness  of  body  and 
mind.  She  was  holding  the  baby. 
None  saw  the  tears  that  crept  over  her 
cheeks  as  the  family  gathered  around 
the  tea  table,  and  forgetful  of  her, 
enjoyed  the  evening  meal. 

Supper  over,  Mrs.  Munday  took  the 
baby  and  undressed  it,  while  Anna  sat 
down  to  eat  her  portion  of  the  food. 
Four  times,  ere  this  was  accomplished, 
did  Mrs.  Munpay  send  her  up  to  her 
chamber  for  something  wanted  either 
for  herself  or  child. 

"You  must  learn  to  eat  quick, 
Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Munday,  ere  the  girl, 
in  consequence  of  these  interruptions, 
was  half  through  her  supper.  Anna 
looked  frightened  and  confused,  pushed 
back  her  chair,  and  stood  gazing  inquir- 
ingly into  the  face  of  her  mistress. 

"Are  you  done?"  the  latter  coldly 
asked. 

"Yes,   ma'am,"   was  timidly  answered. 

"Very  well.  Now  I  want  you  to  clear 
off  the  table.  Gather  up  all  the  things 
and  take  them  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Then  shake  the  tablecloth,  set  the  table 
back,  and  sweep  up  the  room." 

Mr.  Munday  looked  at  his  wife,  but 
said  nothing. 

"Shall  I  help  Anna,  mother?"  inquired 

Aggy- 

"No,"  was  rather  sharply  answered. 
"Have  you  .studied  your  lesson?" 

"No,    ma'am." 

"Go  about  that,  then;  it  will  be  as 
much  as  you  can  do  before  bedtime." 
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Mrs.  Munda)-  undressed  her  bab}-, 
with  considerable  more  deliberation  of 
manner  than  usual,  observing  all  the 
while  the  porceedings  of  'Anna,  and 
every  now  and  then  giving  her  a  word 
of  instruction.  She  felt  very  comfort- 
able as  she  finally  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  little  one  asleep  in  her 
arms.  By  this  time  Anna  was  in  the 
kitchen,  where,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, she  was  washing  up  the  tea 
things.  'Vhile  thus  engaged,  to  the  best 
of  her  small  abilities,  a  cup  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  was  broken  on  the 
floor.  The  sound  started  Mrs.  Munday 
from  her  agreeable  state  of  mind  and 
body. 

"What's  that?"   she  cried. 

"A  cup,  ma'am,"  was  the  trembling 
answer. 

"You're  a  careless  little  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Munday,  rather  severely.  The 
baby  was  now  taken  upstairs  and  laid 
in  bed.  After  this  Mrs.  Munday  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  how  her  little  maid 
of  all  work  was  getting  on  with  the 
supper  dishes.  Not  altogether  to  her 
satisfaction  it  must  be  owned. 

"You  will  have  to  do  these  all  over 
again,"  she  said — not  kindlv  and 
encouragingly,  but  with  something 
captious  and  authoritative  in  her 
manner.  "Throw  out  the  water  from 
the  dish-pan  and  get  some  more." 

Anna  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Munday  seated 
herself  by  the  kitchen  table,  to  observe 
her  movements  and  correct  them  when 
wrong. 

"Not  that  way.  Here,  let  me  show 
you  the  way.  Stop!  I  said  it  must  be 
done  in  this  way — here,  that  is  right. 
Don't  set  the  dishes  down  so  hard; 
you'll  break  them,  they  are  not  made  of 
iron.  " 

These,  and  words  of  like  tenor,  were 
addressed  to  the  child,  who,    anxious    to 


do  right,  yet  so  confused  as  often  to 
misapprehend  what  was  said  to  her, 
managed  at  length  to  complete  her  task. 

"Now  sweep  the  kitchen,  and  put 
things  to  rights.  When  you're  done, 
come  in  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Munday, 
who  now  retired  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  wliere  her  husband  was  glancing 
over  the  daily  paper,  and  Aggy  engaged 
in  studj'ing  her   lesson. 

On  entering,  she  remarked: 

"It's  more  trouble  to  teach  a  girl  like 
this  than  to  do  it  yourself." 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing;  but  he 
had  his  own  thoughts. 

"Mother,  I'm  sleepy;  I  want  to  go  to 
bed,"  said  Fanny,  younger  by  two  or 
three  years  than  Aggy. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  yet,  and  besides, 
I  have  not  got  my  lesson,"  said  the 
older  sister. 

"Wait  until  Anna  is  done  in  the 
kitchen,  and  she  will  go  up  and  stay 
with  you.  Anna!"  Mrs.  Munday  called 
to  her,  "make  haste!  I  want  you  to  put 
Fanny  to  bed." 

In  a  few  minutes  Anna  appeared,  and 
as  directed  went  up  stairs  with  Fanny. 

"To  bed,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Munday, 
in  a  voice  of  surprise— I've  got  some 
thing  for  her  to  do  besides  going  to  bed.  ' 

Mr.  Munday  resumed  the  reading  of 
his  paper,  and  said  no  more.  Fanny 
was  soon  asleep. 

"Can't  Anna  go  with  me  now?  I'm 
afraid  to  go  alone,"  said  Aggy,  as  the 
Ittle  girl  came  down   from    the    chamber. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  you  must 
go  to  sleep  quickly.  I've  got  something 
for  Anna  to  do  I" 

Mr.  Munday  sighed,  and  moved  him- 
self uneasily  in  his  chair.  In  half  an 
hour  Anna  came  down;  Aggy  was  just 
asleep.  As  she  made  her  appearance, 
the  baby  awoke  and  cried  out. 

"Run  up  and  hush  the  baby    to    sleep 
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before  he  gets    wide    awake,"   said    Mrs. 
Munday. 

The  weary  child  went  as  directed.  In 
a  little  while  the  low  murmur  of  her 
voice  was  heard,  as  she  attempted  to 
quiet  the  baby  by  singing  a  nursery 
ditty.  How  often  had  her  mother's 
voice  soothed  her  to  sleep  with  the  self- 
same melody.  The  babe  stopped  cryiug, 
and  soon  all  was  silent  in  the  chamber. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  JMrs.  Munday  was  occupied  in 
sewing. 

"I  do  believe  that  girl  has  fallen 
asleep,"  said  she  at  length,  letting  her 
work  drop  in  her  lap,  and  assuming  a 
listening  attitude. 

"Annal"  she  called.  But  there  was  no 
answer. 

Mrs.  Munday  started  up  and  ascended 
to  her  chamber.  Mr.  Munday  was  by 
her  side  as  she  entered  the  room.  Sure 
enough,  Anna  had  fallen  asleep,  leaning 
over  the  bed  where  the  infant  lay. 

"Poor  motherless  child  I  said  Mr. 
Munday,  in  a  voice  of  tender  compassion 
that  reached  the  heart  of  his  wife,  and 
awaked  there    some    womanly    emotions. 

"Poor  thing!  I  suppose  she  is  tired 
out,"  said  the  latter.  "She'd  better  go 
to  bed. " 

So  she  awakened  her  and  told  her  to 
go  up  into  the  garret,  where  a  bed  had 
been  made  for  her  on  the  floor.  Thither 
the  child  proceeded,  and  there  wept  her- 
self again  to  sleep.  In  her  dream  that 
night  she  was  in  her  own  pleasant  home, 
and  was  still  dreaming  of  lier  mother  and 
her  home  when  she  was  awakened  by  the 
sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Munday,  and  told 
to  get  lip  ipiicklj'  and  come  down,  as 
it  was  bropd   daylight. 

"You  must  kindle  the  hre  and  get  the 
kettle  on   in  a   jiffy. " 

Such  was  the  order  she  received  on 
passing  the  door  of  Mrs.  Munday's  room. 


We  will  not  describe  particularly  the 
trials  of  this  day  for  our  poor  little  maid 
of  all  work.  Mrs.  Munday  was  a  hard 
mistress.  She  had  taken  Anna  as  help; 
though  not  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
working or  oppressing  her.  But  now 
that  she  had  someone  to  lighten  her 
burdens  and  "take  steps  for  her,"  the 
temptation  to  consult  her  own  ease  was 
very  great.  Less  wearied  than  in  days 
past,  because  relieved  of  scores  of  little 
matters  about  the  house,  the  aggregate 
of  which  had  worn  her  down,  she  was 
lifted  somewhat  above  an  appreciating 
sympathy  for  the  child,  who,  in  thus 
relieving  her,  was  herself  overtasked. 
Instead  of  merely  holding  the  baby  for 
Mrs.  Munda}',  when  it  was  awake,  and 
would  not  be  in  its  cradle,  and  doing 
for  her  "odd  turns,"  as  first  contem- 
plated, so  as  to  enable  her  the  better  to 
get  through  the  work  of  the  famil\-.  the 
former  at  once  began  to  play  lady,  and 
to  require  of  Anna,  not  only  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  deal  of  household 
labor,  but  to  wait  on  her  in  many 
instances  where  the  service  was  almost 
superfluous. 

When  Mr.  Muntlay  came  home  at 
supper  time,  he  found  his  wife  with  a 
book  in  her  hand.  The  table  was  set, 
the  fire  burning  cheerfully,  and  the 
hearth  swept  up.  The  bab}'  was  asleep 
in  its  cradle,  and  as  Mrs.  Munday  read, 
she  now  and  then  touched  with  her  feet 
the  rocker.  This  he  observed  through 
the  window,  without  being  seen.  He 
then  glanced  into  the  kitchen.  The 
tea-kettle  had  been  taken  off  the  fire — 
the  teapot  was  on  the  hearth,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  a  plate  of  toast,  and  on  the 
other  b)'  a  tiish  containing  some  meat 
left  from  dinner  which  had  been  warmed 
over.  These  WdiiKl  have  (luickencd  his 
keen  appetite,   but   for  ai'olher  vision. 

On  her    knees,     in    the    middle    of    the 
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Toom,  was  Anna,  slowly,  and  evidently 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  scrubbing  the 
floor.  Her  face,  which  happened  to  be 
turned  towards  him,  looked  wan  and 
pale,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  her  red 
eyes,  and  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

While  he  yet  gazed  upon  her,  she 
paused  in  her  work,  straightened  her 
little  form  with  a  wearied  effort,  and 
clasping  both  her  hands  across  her  fore- 
head, lifted  her  wet  eyes  upwards. 
There  was  no  motion  of  her  wan  lips, 
but  Mr.  Munday  knew  that  her  heart,  in 
its  young  sorrow,  was  raised  to  heaven. 
At  this  moment  the  kitchen  door  was 
opened,  and  Mr.  Munday  saw  his  wife 
enter. 

"Eye  service!"  said  she  severely,  as 
she  saw  the  position  of  Anna.  "I  don't 
like  this.  Not  half  over  the  floor  yet! 
Why,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

The  startled  child  bent  quickly  to  her 
weary  task,  and  scrubbed  with  a  new 
energy,  imparted  by  fear.  Mr.  Munday 
turned,  heart-sick,  from  the  window, 
and  entered  the  little  sitting-room  as  his 
wife  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  She 
met  him  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but  his 
was  grave  and  silent. 

"Don't  you  feel  well?"  she  inquired 
with  a  look  of  concern. 

"Not  very  well,"  he  answered  evasively. 

"Have  you  felt  bad  all  day?" 

"Yes,  but  I'm  heart-sick  now." 

"Heart-sick!  What  has  happened, 
Abraham?" 

Mrs.    Munday  looked  slightly  alarmed. 

"One  whom.  I  thought  was  full  of 
human  kindness,  has  been  oppressive, 
and  even  cruel. " 

"Abraham,   what  do    you   mean?" 

"Perhaps  my  eyes  deceived  me,"  he 
answered — "Perhaps  it  was  a  dream, 
but  I  saw  a  sight  just  now  that  made 
the  tears  flow." 

And  as    Mr.    Munday    spoke,    he    took 


his  wife  by  the  arm  and  led  her  out 
through  the  back  door. 

"Look!"  said  he,  "there  is  a  poor 
motherless  child,  scarcely  a  year  older 
than  our  Aggy. " 

Anna  had  dropped  her  brush  again, 
and  her  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes  were 
once  more  uplifted.  Was  it  only  a 
delusion  of  fancy?  or  did  Mrs.  Monday 
really  see  the  form  of  Mrs.  Barrow 
stooping  over  her  suffering  child,  as  if 
striving  to  clasp  her  in  her  shadowy  arms. 

For  a  few  moments  the  whole  mind  of 
Mrs.  Munday  was  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment. Then,  stepping  from  the  side  of 
her  husband,  she  glided  through  the 
open  door,  and  was  in  the  kitchen  ere 
Anna  had  time  to  change  her  position. 
Frightened  at  being  found  idle  again, 
the  poor  child  caught  eagerly  at  the 
brush,  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  In 
doing  so,  she  missed  her  grasp,  and 
weak  and  trembling  from  exhaustion, 
fell  forward,  where  she  lay  motionless. 
When  Mrs.  Munday  endeavored  to  raise 
her  up  she  found  her  insensible. 

"Poor,  poor  child!"  said  Mr.  Munda}', 
tenderly,  his  voice  quivering  with 
emotion,  as  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 
He  bore  her  up  to  the  children's  cham- 
ber, and  laid  her  on  their  bed. 

"Not  here,"  said  Mrs.  Munday,  "up 
in  her  own   room. " 

"She  is  one  of  God's  children,  and  as 
precious  in  His  sight  as  ours,"  almost 
sobbed  the  husband,  yet  with  rebuking 
sternness  in  his  voice.  "She  shall  lie 
here!" 

Mrs.  Munday  was  not  naturally  a 
cruel  woman,  but  she  loved  her  own 
selfishly;  and  the  degree  in  which  this 
is  done,  is  the  measure  of  disregard  to 
others. 

She  forgot,  in  her  desire  for  service, 
that  her  little  servant  was  but  a  poor, 
motherless    child,     thrust    out    from     the 
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parent  nest,  with  all  the  tender  long- 
ings of  a  child  for  love,  and  all  its  weak- 
ness and  want  of  experience.  She  failed 
to  remember  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all 
children  are  equally  precious.  But  the 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes.  She  was  re- 
buked, humble  and  repentant. 

"Anna  must  go  back  to  her  aunt," 
said  Mr.  Monday,  after  the  child  had 
recovered  from  the  brief  fainting  fit,  and 
calmness  was  once  more  restored  to  the 
excited  household. 

"She  must  remain,"  was  the  subdued 
but  firm  answer,  "I  have  dealt  cruelly 
with  her.  Let  me  have  opportunity  to 
repair  the  wrong  she  has  suffered.  I  will 
try  to  think  of  her  as  my  own  child.  If 
I  tail  in  that,  the  consciousness  of  her 
mother's  presence  will  save  me  from  my 
first  error."  And  Anna  did  remain  to  be 
Mrs.  Munday's  little  maid  of  all  work. 
But  her  tasks,  though  varied,  were  light. 
She  was  never  again  over-burdened; 
but  treated  with  a  judicious  kindness  that 
won  her  affections,  and  made  her  ever 
willing  to  render  service  to  the  utmost 
of   her  abilitv 

T.    S.  Arthur. 


A   PARALLEL. 


The  Twenty-Fourth  of  July. 

Twenty  days  ago,  we  met  and 
by  speeches,  readings,  songs,  etc.,  were 
reminded  of  a  struggle  that  took  place 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  which 
brave  men,  noble  women  and  gallant 
boys  and  girls  took  part  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  inalienable  rights  of 
humanity. 

Today  we  have  met  to  commeiuoratc  a 
similar  event — a  struggle,  no  less  arduous 
to  those  who  participated  tlierein,  and 
equally  far  reaching  in  its  results.  Per- 
haps, however,  a  better  parallel  miglit  be 
drawn  in  relation  to    the  first  settlers  of 


New  England,  and  the  honored  pioneers 
of  this  Great  Basin  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Prior  to  1620,  a  few  explorers  had 
visited  the  shores  of  New  England,  and 
had  found  a  rough  and  rugged  coast 
beyond  which  was  a  dark  wilderness, 
whose  sole  inhabitants  were  people 
capable  of  the  most  savage  barbarit)'. 
Prior  to  1847,  a  few  hardy  mountaineers 
had  visited  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  found  a  desolate,  uninviting  country 
where,  too,  savages  roamed,  chasing  the 
.animals  of  the  mountains  or  fishing  in 
the  streams  of  this  locality. 

Before  1620  a  noble  band  of  men  and 
women  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
had  protested  against  the  tyrannj*  and 
injustice  practiced  by  religious  bigots, 
and  contended  for  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  conscience  might  dictate.  For 
these  opinions,  they  had  been  persecuted, 
some  put  to  death,  others  banished  and 
their  property  confiscated,  so  that  after 
years  of  suffering  they  ventured  on 
unknown  waters  to  seek  a  home  where 
they  could  enjoy  their  rights.  Before 
1S47,  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberty,  a 
few  noble  men  and  women  had  pro- 
claimed a  faith,  differing  somewhat  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  and  for  this 
their  homes  had  been  despoiled,  their 
buildings  burned,  their  loved  ones  beaten 
or  cruelly  murdered,  and  within  fifteen 
years  numbers  of  them  had  left  homes, 
lands,  all  they  possessed,  five  successive 
times.  Despairing  of  ever  enjoying  the 
jirivileges  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  regartletl  as  the 
heritage  of  Americans  among  their 
fellow-citi/.ens,  tl]c\'  braveil  untrodden 
lands,  crossed  immense  prairies  and 
lofty  inoimtains,  to  find  in  the  wilder- 
ness among  savages  the  blessings 
denied  them  1)}'  their  kindreii  who  pro- 
fessed civilization  and  enlightenment. 
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The  Pilgrims  in  1620  landed  on  a 
cold  and  dreary  coast  and  found  there 
buried  deposits  of  Indian  corn,  which, 
with  fish  obtained  from  the  waters  and 
game  from  the  forests,  furnished  them 
sustenance  while  they  built  their  rude 
homes.  Battling  with  the  rigorous 
climate  and  inhospitable  wilderness, 
thev  kept  their  Sabbaths,  sang  praises 
to  God,  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  one  another,  and.  as  soon  as  possible, 
invited  those  of  a  similar  faith  to  join 
them. 

The  pilgrims  of  1847  arrived  in  a. 
sterile  valley,  an  almost  barren  waste, 
and  although  the  dusky  occupants  had 
no  caches  of  corn,  thev  brought  their 
sacks  of  dried  grasshoppers,  which,  hav- 
ing consumed  the  scanty  vegetation, 
were  in  turn  eaten  by  these  lords  and 
ladies  of  creation.  Here  those  noble 
pioneers  dedicated  the  land  to  their 
God.  and  invoking  His  blessings  on 
their  labors,  commenced  battling  with 
the  elements  and  erecting  homes  in 
which  they  hoped  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
to  which  they  invited  their  per.ecuted 
brethren  of  every  clime. 

The  Pilgrims  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  and  their  religion  in 
New  England,  and  have  since  been 
honored  in  ever}'  land  for  their  courage, 
faith,  perseverance  and  industry,  which 
have  made  them  a  blessing  to  the  world 
and  caused  them  to  be  revered  by  their 
descendants. 

The  pioneers  of  1847  too  succeeded 
in  raising  crops,  building  cities,  estab- 
lishing a  Territory  and  maintaining  to 
some  extent  the  rights  of  man,  until 
Utah  has  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  most  promising  among  the 
divisions  of  this  great  nation.  For  those 
causes  we  assemble  today  to  do  honor 
to  the  pioneers.  Like  the  Puritans, 
they  ascribed   every  event   to  the  will    of 


the  Great  Being  they  served.  We  might 
continue  the  paraded  through  many 
pages,  but  forbear  to  do  so,  and  call  \'our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  forty-six 
years  ago  not  only  did  a  banished  and 
afflicted  community  find  rest  from  perse- 
cution and  mobocracy,  but  a  vast 
unknown  region  has  been  opened  up  to 
American  energ)'  and  enterprise.  An 
able  writer  has  said,  "The  parched 
ground  has  become  a  watered  garden; 
the  desert  has  bloomed  with  beauty;  the 
waters  have  increased  in  volume,  and 
new  springs  have  burst  forth;  the  sand 
has  been  turned  to  loam,  the  clay  into 
rich  soil,  and  deadly  minerals  have 
given  place  to  living  elements."  The 
young  people  who  have  seen  naught  but 
fruitful  fields  and  orchards,  the  harvest 
crowning  the  toil  of  the  husbandman, 
the  immense  haystacks  from  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
are  sustained,  the  railways  near  our 
doors  carrying  away  our  surplus  products 
and  bringing  those  of  other  lands,  can 
form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  earl)' 
days,  when  a  few  people  isolated  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  civilized  mankind, 
contended  with  Indians,  fought  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  eked  out  a  scanty 
supply  of  food  with  roots,  segos,  etc., 
not  onl\'  picking  clean  the  bones  of 
slaughtered  animals  but  making  soup 
from  their  hides. 

Because  such  a  wonderful  change  has 
been  wrought,  it  becomes  necessary  lo 
frequently  tell  of  these  things  so  that 
honor  may  be  given  not  only  to  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  led  by 
that  greatest  of  leaders,  Brigham 
Young,  but  to  the  thousands  who  fol- 
lowed with  ox  teams,  with  handcarts, 
etc.,  and  accomplished  the  arduous  feat 
of  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot, 
over  vast  plains,  extensive  sand  ridges 
and  rugged    mountains.      At    times    they 
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fainted  by  the  way,   owing    to    excessive 

heat;  again  they  made  their  beds  in  the 
glistening  snow,  with  naught  but  tlie 
canopy  of  heaven  for  a  covering. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1S47.  that  hardy 
band  of  pioneers  started  from  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs. 
Erasius  Snow  said  that  the  vast  herds 
of  buffalo  had  made  the  Platte  bottoms 
as  bare  as  a  sheep  yard,  and  grain, 
intended  for  food  and  seed,  had  to  be 
fed  to  animals  to  keep  them  alive. 
Inspired  by  their  faith,  they  pressed 
onward,  attended  their  prayers  regularly, 
and  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath.  The 
leader,  when  asked  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, replied  he  should  know  it  whenever 
he  should  see  it.  Building  ferry  boats 
at  the  rivers,  they  crossed  themselves 
and  assisted  other  emigrants    to    do    so. 

All  probably  have  heard  of  Bridger, 
the  mountaineer,  who  at  the  Fort  in 
Wyoming  called  after  him,  was  so 
sanguine  that  this  land  could  not  be 
redeemed  that  he  offered  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  first  ear  of  corn  that  could 
be  raised  in  Salt  Lake  Valle}'.  Presi- 
dent Young  replied,  "Wait  a  little  and 
we  will  show  you."  Miles  Goodyear, 
another  mountaineer,  who  had  camped 
near  where  Ogden  now  is,  had  planted  a 
few  vegetables,  but  he  had  no  more 
faith  in  this  country  than  had  Bridger. 
Regleg  Smith  tried  to  get  the  company 
to  go  north-west  from  Bridger,  but  the 
finger  of  inspiration  like  the  spindles  of 
Lehi's  compass,  pointed  out  the  route 
for  that  heroic  band.  As  they  approached 
this  valley  President  Young  had  an 
attack  of  mountain  fever.  While  lying 
sick  he  sent  a  conijiany  ahead  directing 
them  that  when  they  emerged  from  the 
canyon  they  should  travel  northward 
and  stop  at  the  first  convenient  jihice. 

On   the  21st  of    July    Orson    i'ratt    and 
Erastus    Snow,    having    cut     their    way 


through  the  brush,  emerged  from  the 
canyon,  ascended  a  little  eminence  and 
beheld  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Simul- 
taneously they  uncovered  their  heads, 
waved  their  hats,  and  shouted  "  Hosan- 
nah  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  The  com- 
pany came  on  slowly,  and  by  the  24th 
they  had  reached  the  site  of  our  magnifi- 
cent temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Although  barrenness  reigned,  before 
night  some  land  had  been  irrigated, 
plowed,  and  six  acres  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  planted. 

We  could  tell  of  companies  that  fol- 
lowed, of  trials  endured,  of  sufferings 
and  death  by  the  way,  of  piety  and 
heroism,  of  hunger  and  starvation,  of 
contests  with  Indians,  and  of  persever- 
ance that  overcame  all  things  and 
developed  this  western  region,  from 
whence  have  been  obtained  the  richest 
minerals,  the  choicest  fruits,  the  finest 
grains,  and  some  of  the  best  vegetables 
that  the  world  affords;  but  your  imagi- 
nation, aided  b}'  history,  must  enable 
you  to  form  the   picture. 

Boys,  the  pioneers  came  not  with 
whoops  and  yells,  and  shouts  of 
triumph:  they  came  with  the  best  out- 
fits they  could  rescue  from  plundering, 
cruel  mobs;  with  faith  in  their  hearts 
and  reliance  upon  the  mighty  God  of 
Israel  they  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
Thev  came  not  with  booming  of  cannon, 
nor  did  they  have  bloody  contests  with 
Indians,  until  gold-seekers  and  others 
following  took  advantage  of  the  red 
man,  ignoring  his  rights,  and  therein' 
leading  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
the  white  man,  in  whom  he  now  saw  a 
hostile  foe.  But  to  the  pioneers  the 
natives  were  friendly  and  hospitable. 

Honor,  tiien,  the  pioneers.  Celebrate 
the  daj'  in  which  tiiey  found  a  jilare  to 
locale.  Sing  of  their  iieroism  and  faith. 
Tell  of    their    hardships    and    privation. 
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Emulate  their  noble  example  by  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  things  for  con- 
science sake,  and  above  all  honor  and 
revere  the  God  who  led  them  and 
sustained  them,  who  blessed  the  land, 
increased  the  waters,  inspired  others  to 
follow,  and  made  possible  all  this  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

In  years  to  come  let  it  be  said  of  this 
land,  even  as  Mrs.  Hemans  has  said  of 
that  where  the  Pilgrims  landed:  — 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 
The  soil  where  first  they  trod  : 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

/.    /.    Chandler. 


THE  GREAT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  description  of 
the  wonderful  city  which  has  been  built 
on  the'shore  of  Lake  Michigan  during 
the  few  years  that  have  been  devoted  to 
preparations  for  the  great  World's 
Exposition,  the  chief  difficult}'  lies  in 
knowing  just  how  or  where  to  com- 
mence, since  there  are  so  many  wonder- 
ful things  connected  with  the  Fair  that 
one  is  hardly  able  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  worthy  of  first  mention.  What 
interests  everyone  principall)',  I  believe, 
however,  is  the  sight  of  the  citj-  itself, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how 
many  have  been  the  difficulties  and  how 
short  has  been  the  time  expended  in  its 
design  and  completion. 

A  few  years  ago  the  region  in  which 
the  white  city  now  stands  was  little 
more  than  a  swamp,  and  the  city 
authorities  of  Chicago  took  the  waste  in 
hand,  and  by  drainage,  graveling,  plant- 
ing and  sowing  converted  it  into  a 
beautiful  pleasure  ground,  known  as 
Jackson  Park. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  World's 
Fair  should  be  held  in  Chicago,  this 
park  was    determined    upon    as    being    a 


suitable  site  for  the  grounds,  principally 
since  it  was  situated  near  the  lake 
shore,  giving,  besides  the  advantage  of 
the  view,  the  opportunities  of  using  the 
waters  of  the  lake  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  laying  out  of    the    grounds. 

No  sooner  was  the  question  of  the 
locality  finally  decided  than  a  com- 
mencement was  made  at  once  in  the 
work  of  preparation.  The  ground  which 
had  been  filled  in  with  so  much  pains  was 
sown  with  grass  and  planted  with  trees, 
was  torn  up;  canals  were  dug  and  streets 
were  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former 
swamps  and  ponds;  and  this  work  once 
completed  preparations  were  begun  at 
once  on  the  splendid  edifices  which 
were  to  grace  the  avenues  of  the  stately 
Exposition  city.  To  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  transformation  wrought  during 
the  three  years  devoted  to  the  work,  one 
must  behold  with  his  or  her  own  eyes 
the  beautiful  scenes  which  have  sprung 
up  as  if  b}'  magic  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake;  and  if  this  is  impossible,  must  try 
to  imagine  a  splendid  cit\',  laid  out  in 
wide  avenues,  with  blue  canals  and 
lagoons  threading  their  way  in  and  out 
the  thoroughfares,  their  banks  lined 
with  magnificent  palaces,  which  gleam 
white  as  marble,  some  of  them  adorned 
with  groups  of  statuary,  each  of  which 
symbolizes  the  idea  or  motive  to  which 
the  building  is  devoted. 

Though  every  avenue  and  every  town 
in  the  grounds  presents  a  picturesque 
view,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
white  city  is  that  known  as  the  Central 
Court,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Fair 
grounds.  This  spot,  called  sometimes 
the  court  of  Honor,  consists  of  a  great 
square,  the  center  of  which  is  a  lagoon 
filled  with  waters  flowing  from  the  lake, 
and  embanked  with  a  white  stone  cop- 
ing, which  encloses  the  blue  strip  of 
water  evenly  as  in  a    frame.      On    either 
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side  of  the  lagoon  broad  flights  of  steps 
lead  down  to  the  waters,  making  a  land- 
ing for  the  picturesque  gondolas  and 
electric  launches  which  ply  through  the 
lagoons  and  canals.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  lagoon  stands  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
object  on  the  grounds — the  splendid 
piece  of  sculpture  known  as  the  Colum- 
bia Fountain,  which  was  designed  and 
executed  expressly  for  the  scene  and 
occasion  which  it  honors.  The  design 
is  of  a  great  barge,   in  which  is  centered 


ture  ever  executed,  and  has  brought 
into  prominent  notice  the  talented  sculp- 
tor, Ferdinand  Macmonnies  by  name, 
who  designed  it,  a  young  man  only 
thirty  years  of  age.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lagoon  stands  another 
splendid  statue,  a  colossal  figure  repre- 
senting Liberty,  standing,  like  the  foun- 
tain, a  little  space  out  from  the  shore, 
where  it  is  outlined  conspicuously 
against  the  sky  and  white  columns  of 
the  Colonnade  or  Peristyle,  which  stands 
behind  it  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake. 


The  Site  of  Chicago  in  IHM. 
a    figure     representing    the    idealization   ,       The    Peristyle    is    a    classic     piece    of 
of  Liberty,   the  barge  itself  being  placed    [   architecture,     built     for    decorative    pur- 


on  a  pedestal  from  whose  base  flows  a 
continual  river  of  water,  which  splashes 
down  a  broad  circular  flight  of  steps 
into  the  lagoon.  The  barge  is  guided 
by  a  figure  representing  Time,  and  is 
rowed  by  eight  figures,  standing  for  tin; 
Arts  and  Sciences,  while  a  circle  of  out- 
riders on  fiery  steeds  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  complete  a  beautiful  circle  ;il)ont 
the  fountain  below.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculp- 


poses  only,  being  a  row  of  columns  bear- 
ing a  balustrade  surmounted  by  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  statues  representing 
Greek  heroes,  each  being  a  copy  or 
model  of  some  famous  work  of  art.  An 
arch  under  the  r'cristl)'c  makes  a  pas- 
sage way  for  the  boats  to  and  from  the 
lake,  while  the  open  space  between  the 
columns  shows  a  constant  and  beautiful 
view  of  its  sweeping  expanse. 

On    the    right    of    the    lagoon     is    the 
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magnificent  Liberal  Arts  Building, 
which  is  considered  the  largest  structure 
in  the  world,  and  facing  it  on  the  oppo- 


some  of  the  most  beautiful  decorative 
work  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  building    at  the    top 


o 


a 

H 


site  side  is  the  great  Agricultural  Build- 
ing, one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic    edifices     on    the     grounds.       Its 


is  ornamented  with  groups  of  beautiful 
statuary  representing  ancient  mythologi- 
cal    tales     relating     to     the      gods     and 


c<terior,  particularly  the  entrance,  shows   '  goddesses  of  agriculture 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  lagoon,  behind 
the  Columbian  Fountain,  and  facing  the 
entrance  from    the    lake,    is    the    famous 


This  handsome  structure  completes  the 
group  of  splendid  buildings  which  enclose 
the     grand     central     court,     and    which, 


A  Iministratinn   Huildin''.    winch    is    con-    i   with   the  (ithcr  features    described,     niakt 


sidered  by   some    the    finest    example    of 
architecture  on   the  f^'rounds. 


it  one  <if    tile    most    iie'autiiul    ami   impos- 
ing scenes  to   be   viewed    upon    the  earth. 
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From  this  court  branch  the  main 
avenues  and  water  ways  of  the  city, 
and  following  their  paths  one  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  city, 
surrounded  on  every  hand  with  grand 
buildings,  whose  splendid  appearance 
and  interesting  interior  invites  him  to 
enter,  while  anywhere  before  him  and 
on  either  hand  open  beautiful  vistas 
of  winding  canals  and  great  white 
bridges,  forming  an  arch  above  their 
blue  waters,  and  through  which  glide 
continually  the  pretty  \'enetian  boats 
rowed  by  picturesquely  dressed  gondo- 
liers. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  principal 
avenue  leading  through  the  grounds  are 
the  magnificent  Transportation  Build- 
ing, famous  for  its  woiiderful  arched 
entrance,  the  Mining  Building,  filled 
with  mineral  exhibits  from  everv  State 
and  country;  the  Horticulture  Building, 
showing  the  native  flowers  of  every 
clime  upon  the  globe;  the  Woman's 
Building,  a  structure  whose  architecture 
was  designed,  and  whose  interior  is 
filled  with  tlie  work  of  woman's  hands, 
and  the  Children's  Building,  an  edifice 
built  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
temporary  home  for  children  where  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  competent 
nurses  and  guardians,  if  necessary, 
while  parents  visit  the  Fair;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  toys, 
games,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  appropri- 
ate for  children,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  I  shall  give  at  a  future  time. 
Besides  there  are  several  State  build- 
ings, the  Washington,  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  others,  which  are  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  main  avenue  leading 
north,  and  which,  though  intersected  by 
various  cross-roads  or  avenues,  circles 
the  entire  Fair  grounds.  Following  its 
curve  eastward,  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of    the  grounds    we    come    upon   the 


two  Dakota  Buildings,  the  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  and  Idaho  Buildings,  with 
A  model  of  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's 
old  home  to  complete  the  northern  circle 
on  the  left,  the  famous  Iowa  Building, 
known  as  the  "Corn  Palace,"  occupying 
a  central  position  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  near  the  lake  shore. 

From  this  point  a  stone  pavement 
laid  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  circles 
round  the  outer  and  eastern  edge  of  the 
Fair  grounds,  leading  past  the  French, 
German,  Spanish,  English,  and  other 
national  buildings,  till  the  Peristyle  is 
reached,  where  we  find  ourselves  again 
at  the  principal  entrance  and  the  Court 
of   Honor. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  main 
avenue  leading  from  this  spot  and  across 
a  wide  canal  is  seen  first  the  Libera)  .\rts 
Building,  whose  immense  length,  com- 
mencing at  the  Court  of  Honor,  reaches 
a  distance  of  over  a  block  northward 
in  the  grounds;  the  Government  Build- 
ing devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  embraced  under  the 
United  States  Government;  the  Fisheries 
Building,  devoted  to  a  display  of  all  kinds 
of  fish,  live,  canned,  pickled,  salted  or 
otherwise,  and  also  of  ever)'  kind  of 
fishing  boats  and  fishing  appliances, 
known  to  man,  together  with  the  Illinois 
State  Building,  the  finest  State  structure 
on  the  grounds,  the  Michigan  Building, 
and  the  Kentuck}'  and  Arkansas  Build- 
ings, both  of  which  latter  structures 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  Utah  Build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 
Branching  from  the  main  avenue  from 
east  to  west,  are  several  other  splendid 
avenues,  each  lined  with  palatial  edi- 
fices devoted  to  general  national  or  Stare 
exhibits,  the  Buildings  of  India  and 
Sweden,  and  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Buildings  being  among 
the    most    interesting    of    this    class    of 
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edifices,  while  the  magnificent  Fine  Arts 
Building  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  any  building  on  the  grounds 
occupies  a  separate  space  at  the  north 
end  of  the  principal  lagoon,  almost  at 
an  exactly  central  station  between  the 
great  row  of  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  the  grounds  and  the  broad  promenade 
running  around  the  lake  shore  on  the 
east. 

Josephine  Speneer. 


FRED  PALMER'S  ADVENTURE. 


An    Incident  of  the   World's  Fair. 

They  were  all  going;  his  father, 
mother,  sisters  Grace  and  Ethel,  Aunt 
Ruth  and  cousin  May;  but  it  was  not 
yet  decided  whether  Fred  should  go  or 
not,  the  question  of  expense,  and  his  hav- 
ng  taken  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  the  pre- 
vious winter  with  his  father,  making  the 
latter  half  inclined  to  leave  Fred  at  home. 

After  several  long  talks  with  his 
mother,  however,  a  memorable  evening 
came,  when  his  father  coming  Miome 
from  the  store  declared  that  he  had 
decided  to  liave  Fred  go  with  them  to 
the  World's  Fair. 

Preparations  had  all  been  completed 
for  the  journey  and  after  a  trip  of  little 
more  than  two  davs  over  the  Union 
Pacific  the  Palmers  found  tliemselves 
in  the  depot  at  Chicago. 

Though  Fred's  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  somewhat  prepared  him  for 
the  hurry  and  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
large  city,,  the  scenes  at  the  great  depot 
into  which  the  train  ran,  the  numberless 
cabmen  clamoring  for  baggage,  the 
crowd  of  people  pouring  from  the  cars, 
and  pushing  their  way  throu'j;h  the 
throngs  gathered  at  the  entrance,  all 
seemed  new  and  interesting  to  Fred, 
and    he    came    very     nearly    being    se[)a- 


rated  from  the  rest  in  his  anxiety  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  scenes  occurring  in 
the  depots. 

The  most  interesting  thing  though 
was  the  ride  in  the  carriage  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  from  the  depot  to  the 
hotel. 

They  took  a  hack,  and  as  the  horses 
were  obliged  to  move  slowly  on  account  of 
the  crowded  streets,  a  good  view  was 
had  of  the  thoroughfare  through  which 
they  passed.  It  seemed  to  Fred  that 
the  noise,  confusion  and  hurry  surpassed 
anything  which  he  had  ever  read  or 
imagined  of  any  of  the  great  eastern 
cities. 

There  were  men,  women  and  children 
hurrying  hither  and  thither;  hacks,  cab 
wagons,  and  street  cars  passing  each 
other  on  the  hard  pavements  with  clang 
and  clatter;  ci'ile  cars  buzzing  past 
each  other  every  moment  with  a  deafen- 
ing clang  of  the  conductor's  bell;  and  in 
all  the  long  ride  was  not  a  moment's 
cessation  of  the  deafening  bustle  and 
roar. 

As  the  depot  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Chicago  River,  and  their  stopping 
place  far  on  the  south  side  he  could  get 
an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  wonder- 
ful western  metropolis.  He  had  read 
in  his  guide  book  on  the  cars  that  the 
city  was  over  twenty-four  miles  in 
length,  but  the  figures  gave  him  but  a 
partial  conception  of  the  great  distance 
comprised  in  the  limits  of  the  city.  He 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  half 
dozen  blocks  whicii  made  the  total  of  the 
streets  devoted  to  business  in  his  native 
city  that  the  miles  on  miles  of  stores 
stretching  away  in  each  direction,  gave 
him  a  half-dazed  feeling,  so  much  of 
activitv  and  enterprise  and  coas(dcss 
energy  was  suggested  by  its  iniiniMi- 
sity. 

As    they    came  to  the    river,   the   ^reat 
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revolving  bridge  upon  which  they  were 
to  cross  was  about  to  be  swung  round 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  steamer  up 
stream,  and  as  thej'  would  be  obliged  to 
wait,  Fred's  father  suggested  to  Fred 
and  the  girls  to  follow  him  and  see 
what  a  ride  on  the  bridge  across  the  river 
would  be  like. 

They  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
managed  to  get  on  the  bridge  before  it 
swung  round,  and  in  a  moment  the 
great  solid  trestle  with  its  rails  and 
roads,  and  pathways  moved  slowly  round 
above  the  river  current  to  the  opposite 
shore,  the  river  steamer,  with  smoke 
stacks  puffing  volumes  of  black  vapor, 
and  its  great  wheel  churning  the  water 
moved  on  up  the  stream. 

Standing  with  the  others  near  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  as  it  moved  slowly 
round,  Fred  looked  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

Up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  he 
could  see  were  nearly  every  variety  of 
boats  imaginable,  steamers,  lumber 
boats,  cattle  boats,  rafts  with  stacks  of 
hides  on  them,  small  fishing  boats  and 
everything  else  used  in  the  river  traffic 
of  a  large  city  and  away  along  the  banks 
were  the  docks  and  wharves  of  immense 
manufacturing  and  packing  houses,  each 
with  its  evidence  of  bustle  and  push  and 
trade,  while  smaller  houses  devoted  to 
fruit  and  fish  hucksters  made  a  zig  zag 
line  in  the  vista  of  high  structures  along 
the   way. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  all  of 
them,  and  also  to  see  the  fleet  of  small 
river  crafts  creeping  up  the  current,  and 
the  tall  masts  of  the  larger  vessels  show- 
ing beyond  the  curves   in  the  stream. 

Fred  was  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of 
some  of  the  large  buildings  on  the  banks, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  many  and 
varied  kinds  of  business  carried  on,  and 
his     father     promised     to     give     him     a 


chance  to  gratify  his  wish  before  they 
should  leave  Chicago. 

Presently  after  the  steamer  was  safely 
passed,  the  great  bridge  swung  slowl)- 
round  again  and  in  a  moment  the  car- 
riage was  being  driven  swiftly  towards 
them,  and  they  had  soon  crossed  to  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  first  intention  had  been  to  stop 
at  a  hotel  near  the  Fair  grounds,  but 
the  proprietors  of  the  better  class  hotels 
had  raised  their  prices  to  such  an  ex- 
tortionate degree  that  only  a  four  or  five 
times  millionaire  could  afford  to  pay 
them;  so  it  had  finally  been  decided  to 
take  lodging  at  a  distance  up  town, 
where  they  could  feel  sure,  as  Mr.  Palmer 
jokingl)'  expressed  it,  "that  the  atmos- 
phere at  leant  would  not  be  charged  up 
in  the  bill  of  expense." 

They  found  a  first  class  boarding 
house  on  one  of  the  principal  avenues, 
a  clean  side  street,  very  much  different 
in  regard  to  cleanliness  than  the  most 
of  the  streets  in  Chicago,  all  the  busi- 
ness and  side  streets  being  in  a  very 
lamentable  condition. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
they  were  comfortably  settled  in  their 
rooms,  they  did  not  try  to  go  down  to 
the  Fairgrounds  that  day — and  the  next 
day  being  Sunday,  they  could  not  go 
then  either,  as  the  question  of  the  Fair 
being  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath  had  not 
yet  been  settled. 

Fred's  room  was  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  he  was  awakened  early  Sun- 
day morning  by  the  newsboys  outside  in 
the  street  calling  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  still  asleep, 
and  as  Fred  had  heard  his  mother  say 
that  she  wished  to  read  the  account  of 
the  illumination  at  the  Fair  grounds, 
the  first  one  of  these  beautiful  celebra- 
tions having    occurred  the    night  liefore, 
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so    Fred    hastily    dressed     himself     and 
went  down  stairs  to  purchase  a  paper. 

As  he  went  out  on  the  front  steps  he 
could  hear  a  half  dozen  voices  along  the 
quiet  street  calling,  "Here's  your 
Tribuiie,  Herald,  Record.  liitcr-Ocean — 
all  account  of  the  grand  illumination 
last  night,"  and  it  seemed  to  Fred  that 
all  of  the  bo5''s  caught  sight  of  him  and 
divined  his  wishes  at  once,  for  he  had 
hardly  appeared  outside,  before  thej 
commenced  closing  in  on  him  from  all 
directions,  all  running  at  highest  speed 
in  an  effort  to  reach  him  first.  The  best 
chances  seemed  with  a  little  fellow,  who 
was  a  short  distance  down  and  across 
the  street,  but  just  before  he  reached  the 
sidewalk  a  little  Italian  girl  appeared 
on  the  scene  from  around  the  corner, 
her  arms  filled  with  papers,  and  in  an 
instant  she  had  reached  the  gate  and 
darted  up  the  steps  where  Fred  was 
standing. 

"Please  buy  a  paper,"  she  pleaded, 
panting  from  her  hard  run,  and  as  Fred 
handed  her  the  nickel  for  the  Tribune 
she  darted  down  the  step  again,  a 
pleased  smile  on  her  face  at  having  been 
the  victor  in  the  recent  race. 

The  child  had  a  thin  face  and  slender 
frame;  and  it  seemed  very  pitiful  to 
Fred  that  a  girl,  and  especially  so  frail 
a  looking  child,  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  about  on  the  streets  so 
early  in  the  morning  to   sell  pajiers. 

At  home,  at  this  hour,  himself  and 
the  other  children  would  have  been  pre- 
paring for  Sabbath  school,  aud  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  difference  between  the 
poor  children  of  the  city  and  his  own 
care-free  life,  came  to  him,  and  made 
him  very  thankful  ami  thiui-htful  for 
awhile. 

He  had  many  other  opportunities  of 
gaining  an  idea  of  the  straights  and 
hardships    of    the    poor,  in    these  exper- 


iences at  seeing  other  children  obliged 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  life 
by  singing  or  begging  publicly  in  the 
streets. 

Ttiere  was  one  case  in  particular  which 
excited  his  sympathy,  being  that  of  a 
small  Italian  bo}',  who  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival  in  Chicago  came  into 
the  yard  to  sing,  asking  for  pennies 
from  the  bystanders  in  reward  for 
entertainment.  He  was  a  handsome 
little  fellew  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
an  Italian  with  large,  dark,  and  expres 
sive  eyes,  and  a  ver}'  sweet  and  plain- 
tive voice.  The  only  English  he  knew 
was  the  song  which  he  sang,  which  was 
no  other  than  the  famous  "Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,"  a  song  which  he  sang  very 
rapidly,  and  with  great  vim  and  gusto. 
His  mother,  a  gaunt,  poorly  clad 
creature  of  about  sixty  years,  stood  on 
the  pavement  outside,  while  the  boj' 
sang,  and  kept  eager  watch  of  the 
pennies  which  fell  into  her  son's 
hands. 

The  people  in  the  house  were  all 
generous  in  their  contributions,  Fred 
willingly  giving  a  large  share  of  his 
spending  money  into  the  small  hands  of 
the  little  street  singer.  The  couple 
came  to  the  house  very  often  after  their 
first  generous  reception,  and  Fred,  who 
liked  to  talk  to  the  boy  and  listen  to 
his  droll  replies,  made  in  his  pretty 
broken  English,  became  well  acquainted 
with  him  during   his  stay  in  Chicago. 

(TO     BE   CONTINUED.) 


In  an  atlvertiscincnt  by  a  railwa\'  com- 
pany of  some  niu  allcil-for  goods,  the 
letter  1  was  dropped  from  the  word 
"lawful."  The  notice  read.  "People  to 
whom  tlu^sc  packages  an;  directed,  are 
requested  to  come  forward  and  i>a\  the 
(rfiy/// charges  on  the  same." 
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%ux}enHe  instructor 

geoi?ge  q.  cannon,  editoi?. 
Salt  Lake  City,    August  1,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


I   The  Faith  of  Our  Missionaries. 

j,JS^HE  faith  which  is  developed  in 
'i.^Sj  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
by  their  experiences  as  missionaries, 
and  in  performing  various  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them  in  the  Priesthood 
proves  of  excellent  service  to  them  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  when 
they  are  in  difficult  circumstances. 
When  a  man  has  learned  through  going 
without  purse  and  scrip  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that 
he  can  rely  implicitly  on  the  Lord  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  if  he  only  has  faith,  a 
great  point  is  gained.  A  faith  is  estab- 
lished that  proves  invaluable  to  that  man, 
if  he  proves  faithful,  throughout  his 
entire  life.  If,  for  instance,  an  Elder 
has  traveled  and  found  himself  in  want 
of  food  and  shelter,  and  he  lias  relied 
upon  the  Lord  to  furnish  them  to  him, 
it  brings  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  joy 
when  these  things  are  furnished.  When 
he  finds  that  the  Lord  has  put  in  the 
heart  of  some  person  to  feed  him  and 
entertain  him,  or  if  he  should  be  in 
need  of  an  article  of  clothing,  such  as  a 
coat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat  or  a  shirt,  or 
any  other  article  that  is  necessary  for 
his  comfort  and  use,  and  he  asks  the 
Lord  to  furnish  it,  and  it  is  furnished 
before  he  becomes  entirely  destitute,  it 
gives  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  him 
that  the  Lord  is  willing  to  hear  and 
answer  his  prayers,  and  that  he  is  not 
neiilected. 


Elders  have  been  sent  many  times  in 
this  Church  on  important  missions  to 
accomplish  certain  works.  They  have 
had  but  little  means  to  do  so,  but  the 
Lord  has  opened  the  way,  and  in  unex- 
pected ways  has  given  His  servants 
money  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
that  which  they  were  sent  to  do.  The 
writer  recalls  that  he,  when  quite  a  3'oung 
man,  was  sent  to  California  to  help  one 
of  the  Apostles,  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
in  publishing  a  paper,  the  prospectus 
of  which  Brother  Parley  had  issued,  and 
also  to  publish  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
the  Hawaiian  language,  the  translation  of 
which  had  been  made  by  the  writer. 
Affairs  took  a  turn  in  California  which 
appeared  unfavorable  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  writer 
landed  in  San  Francisco  he  found  that 
Brother  Pratt  had  left  the  city  to  go 
home.  There  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  put  the  writer  in 
a  rather  awkward  position.  He  had 
i  landed  there  with  his  companion  Elders, 
with  barely  sufficient  means  to  keep  them 
a  few  days.  The  branch  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  greatly  discouraged  because 
i  of  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  which  had  been 
purchased  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
Saints  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
which  some  of  their  money  had  been  in- 
vested. One  of  the  members  of  the  branch 
said  to  the  writer,  when  he  learned  of  the 
mission  that  had  been  assigned  him  and 
his  companions,  that  if  he  had  a  thou- 
sand dollars  he  might  open  an  office. 

It  seemed  like  an  impossible  under- 
taking to  publish  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  publish  a 
paper. 

To  give  all  the  details  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  an  article  for  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  therefore  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,     and    by    means    which    seemed 
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miraculous  in  the  e3'es  of  those  who 
received  the  benefits,  the  Lord  opened 
the  wa)',  friends  were  raised  up,  means 
were  obtained,  and  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  of  the  Hawaiian  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  them  sent  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  paper  was  also 
afterward  published  which  was  the 
means  of  doing  great  good,  and  branches 
of  the  Church  were  raised  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  from  which  many 
Saints    have    been    gathered. 

Now  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
faith.  Without  faith  in  the  Lord  and  in 
His  promises  it  would  have  been  declared 
impossible  to  do  what  was  there  done 
with  the  means  that  appeared  in  sight. 
No  end  of  work  of  a  varied  character  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  Elders  of  the  Church  since  its 
organization. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  according  to  King 
James'  translation  of  the  Bible,  says 
that  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  The  Prophet  Joseph  gives  the 
translation  of  the  same  verse  and  puts  the 
word  "assurance"  in  the  place  of  "sub- 
stance," which  is  clearly  a  better  transla- 
tion—  "Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. " 

Where  the  Elders  have  faith,  they 
have  an  assurance  that  things  which 
ought  to  *  be  accomplished  can  be 
accomplished.  They  are  the  things 
which  they  hope  for,  and  through  faith 
the  evidence  of  things  which  are  not 
yet  seen,  and  as  the  Prophet  Joseph  in 
his  lectures  on  faith  plainly  set  forth, 
faith  is  the  principle  of  action  in  all  in- 
telligent beings.  We  see  this  illustrated 
in  various  directions,  for  faith  is  not 
confined  to  religious  enterprises  only,  but 
is  e.xhibited  in  every  direction  by  human 


beings.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  of  others,  speaking  generally: 
The  Latter-day  Saints  depend  through 
faith  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  they 
have  proved  by  experience  that  He  keeps 
His  promises,  and  that  He  will  hear 
and  answer  their  prayers,  and  their  faith 
is  exhibited  in  directions  quite  different 
from  those  in  which  other  people  exer- 
cise faith. 


Our  Financial  Situation. 

We  allude  to  this  subject  here  because 
of  the  circumstances  which  now  surround 
us.  The  Latter-day  Saints,  as  well  as 
other  communities,  have  their  financial 
difficulties.  The  whole  country  is  in 
a  panicky  condition;  confidence  has 
vanished,  and  we  feel  the  effects  of  this 
in  our  Territory  and  in  our  cities  and 
settlements,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
know  that  God  still  lives  and  reigns, 
lie  has  not  lost  His  power;  He  has  not 
resigned;  He  has  not  gone  to  sleep,  but 
He  will  still  hear  and  answer  prayers, 
and  will  bring  deliverance.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  had  a  variety  of  trials  to 
meet  and  overcome.  They  are  having 
their  trials  and  difficulties  now  in  finan- 
cial matters,  but  they  ought  to  learn  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  much  as  they  have  trusted 
in  Him  under  other  circumstances — in 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  better  prepared 
through  past  experience  to  bear  these 
trials  than  they  were  to  bear  any  that 
preceded  them  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  doing  many 
foolish  things.  We  have  committed 
many  errors  and  have  made  man\-  mis- 
takes. We  have  not  strictly  observed 
the  counsel  which  has  been  given  us. 
Everyone  who  examines  himself  will 
probably  admit  this,  but  when  wc  see 
these  faults  and  repent  of  them  the  I^ord 
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is  ready  to  forgive,  and  He  will  not 
allow  any  trials  to  come  upon  us  that 
shall  be  greater  than  we  can  bear,  for 
He  will  give  us  strength  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. He  is  just  as  able  to  open 
the  way  before  His  Saints  and  to  deliver 
them  from  their  distress,  and  to  give 
them  strength  to  bear  that  which  is 
necessary  as  He  was  to  give  His  Elders 
who  travel  without  purse  and  scrip,  a 
coat  or  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a 
vest,  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  or  a  meal 
of  victuals  or  anything  else  which  the\' 
needed.  His  care  over  His  people  is  not 
confined  to  small  things.  The  hairs  of 
their  heads  do  not  fall  unnoticed,  and 
these  little  sparrows  which  have  become 
so  numerous  in  our  Territory  have  His 
care,  but  so  does  the  universe.  By  His 
power  the  earth  performs  its  daily  and 
annual  revolutions.  There  is  nothing 
beneath  His  notice,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing beyond  His  power,  and  we  can  ! 
trust  Him  to  the  vefy  uttermost. 

We  sa}'  to  our  readers  this  is  a  good 
time  to  think  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
the  past  and  the  promises  which  He  has 
made  to  us  for  the  future. 


WHAT  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT  IS. 

Ir  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a 
suspicious  eye;  to  frown  at  their  merry 
outbursts  of  innocent  hilarity;  to  sup- 
press their  joyous  laughter,  and  to 
mould  them  into  little  models  of  octo- 
genarian gravity. 

And  when  they  have  been  in  fault,  it 
is  not  to  punish  them  simpl)'  on  account 
of  the  personal  injury  that  you  may 
have  chanced  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  their  fault;  while  disobedience,  un- 
attended by  inconvenience  to  yourself, 
passes  without  rebuke 

Nor  is  it  to  overwhelm  the  little 
culprit    with    a    flood    of    angry     words; 


to  stun  him  with  a  deafening  noise;  to 
call  him  by  hard  names,  which  do  not 
xpress  his  misdeeds;  to  load  him  with 
epithets  which  would  be  extravagant  if 
applied  to  a  fault  of  ten-fold  enormity; 
or  to  declare  with  passionate  vehemence 
that  he  is  the  worst  child  in  the  world, 
and  destined  to   the  gallows. 

But  it  is  to  watch  anxiousl}'  for  the 
first  risings  of  sin,  and  to  repress  them; 
to  counteract  the  earliest  workings  of 
selfishness;  to  suppress  the  first  begin- 
nings of  rebellion  against  rightful  author- 
ity; to  teach  an  implicit  and  unquestion- 
ing and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  parent,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
a  future  allegiance  to  the  requirements 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  great  Ruler  and  Father  in  Heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a  fault  because  it  is  a 
fault;  because  it  is  sinful  and  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  God;  without  refer- 
ence to  whether  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  productive  of  immediate  injury  to 
the  parent  or  to  others. 

It  is  to  reprove  with  calmness  and 
composure,  and  not  with  angry  irrita- 
tion; in  a  few  words,  fitly  chosen,  and 
not  with  a  torrent  of  abuse;  to  punish 
as  often  as  you  threatened,  and  threaten 
onl)'  when  3'ou  intend  and  can  remember 
to  perform ;  to  sa^-  what  j'ou  mean,  and 
infallibly  to  do  what  you  say. 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  gave  you  your  authority  ; 
who  will  reward  your  strict  fidelity  with 
such  blessings  as  He  bestowed  on  Abra- 
ham, or  punish  your  criminal  nelgect 
with  such  curses  as  he  visited  on  Eli. 


Cnv  Sportsman — "  Have  you  seen 
anything  worth  shooting  at  around 
here?" 

F.AR.MKK — "  Well,  no;  not  till  you 
came.  " 
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NOTABLE  INSTANCES  OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 

My  Samoan  Experience. 

We  remained  in  the  village  Alao, 
spoken  of  in  m\'  last  letter,  till  they 
cooked  us  a  nice  breakfast,  consisting 
of  fish,  chicken  and  vegetables,  with 
cocoanut  water  to  drink  and  bananas  for 
desert,  not  forgetting  the  oranges  we 
picked  when  in  the  forest  taking  a  bath. 
To  prepare  a  morning  meal  the  natives 
start  for  their  kalo  patches  at  early 
dawn,  so  as  to  get  the  outdoor  work 
done  before  the  heat  of  the  day  sets  in. 
The  small  patches  of  land  they  clear  for 
planting  are  generally  some  distance 
inland  from  the  village.  Here  they 
plant,  kalo  (a  vegetable  resembling  the 
beet),  also  the  yam,  starch,  sugar  cane 
and  tobacco.  The  breadfruit,  cocoanut, 
orange,  lemon,  banana  and  nut  trees  are 
to  be  seen  in  greater  quantities  in  and 
immediately  around  the  villages. 

While  part  of  a  family  goes  in  the 
forest  for  food  others  are  fishing. 
There  is  no  choice  given  to  the  female 
sex,  they  are  all-round  workers  the  same 
as  a  man.  About  the  only  kind  of  work 
both  parties  do  not  do  is  the  braiding  of 
mats,  fans,  etc.,  which  alone  is  done  by 
women.  The  himting  and  gathering  of 
ood  the)'  generally  get  through  with 
about  9  a.m.,  when  all,  men,  women  and 
children  repair  to  the  cook-house,  where 
everything  is  prepared  and  soon  cooking. 
Th\s  fa/ri/m II  (cook  house)  is  a  little, 
low,  tumble-down  thing,  that  serves  to 
keep  the  rain  and  sun  from  the  workers 
and  the  oven.  This  primitive  way  of 
cooking,  by  building  a  fire  under  rocks 
in  a  bowl-shaped  hole  in  the  ground,  is 
a  most  excellent  way  to  cook  meat  and 
vegetables,  they  being  steamed  between 
heated  rocks  and  cutireh'  covered  with 
matted  leaves.     OrdinariK    the   first  uical 


of    the    day    is    ready    about    10.30   a.m. 
Naturally  enough  this  little  hut  is  covered 
inside    in    soot,    and    naturally  also    the 
workers  get  no  little  amount  of  soot  and 
dirt    on    them,    both    in    the    forest    and 
cook-house;      it     would     be     unnatural, 
however,  for    them  to  bathe    before    eat- 
ing.     While    the    food    is    cooking    they 
go    in    their    houses,    spread    a    mat    or 
two,  and  there  snooze  till  they  think  the 
ovens  are  ready  to  open,  and  no  matter 
how    much    they    have,    they    will    gorge 
themselves  not  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
but    only    of    today.       They    then   bathe, 
either  in  the  sea  or  a  fresh-water  spring, 
which  is    generally    found  somewhere  in 
the    rear    of    each    village.      And    in   and 
around    this    watering    place    are    many 
signs    of    the    long    existence    of     man. 
Large    rocks  worn    bowl-shaped    by    the 
natives    constantly    washing    the    scanty 
clothes  they  wear,  and  other  rocks  worn 
smooth    bv    being    stood    upon    can    be 
seen    on    every    side.      In    some  villages 
fresh  water  is  found  in  running  streams, 
in    some    a    large    hole    where  the  water 
rises  and    lowers    with    the    tide,    and  in 
other  villages  the  rain  secreted  in   rocky 
ravines    and    stumps    of    old   trees  alone 
furnish  fresh  water  enough   to  wash   in. 
Now  to  our  journey:   We  got  through 
breakfast,  hand  shaking,  a  good  meeting 
and     repacked     our     satchels     and     left 
about    noon     with     our     native     brother 
Alas,  who    accompanied  us    as    guide  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.      I  have 
occasion    to  long    remember    that    walk, 
the    narrow    path    leading  through  thick 
forest  growth  and   up  the  stee])  mountain 
side;    it    rained,   too,    as    1     nm-er   saw    it 
rain  before,   and  to  see  us  slip   and  sliiK' 
must   have   been   ama/.ing    to    inir   native 
brother.      In   many  places   the   grass   and 
bushes  so  liid  the  juith  that  we  stumbled 
several    times  over    fallen    trees,   so    that 
In'    the    tiuie    we    arrived      at     the     little 
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village  Arnauli,  we  looked  anything  but 
what  we  were. 

We  were  not  so  kindly  received  here; 
the  rain  seemed  to  have  had  a  dampen- 
ing effect  on  the  villagers'  good  spirits. 
They  let  us  have  the  use  of  an  old,  leiky 
hut  in  which  to  change  our  clothing, 
and  scarcely  came  near  to  talk  to  or 
furnish  us  an)'  food.  We  hnally  found  a 
relative  to  one  of  our  Aunuu  Saints,  who 
invited  us,  partially  by  our  request, 
though,  to  stay  over  night  with  his 
family.  I  well  remember  how  cross  his 
wife  was.  and  how  she  sat  down  and  let 
him  cook  our  scanty  supper  and  make 
our  beds,  which  means  simply  the  spread- 
ing of  a  mat  or  so  for  each  person. 
Before  leaving  in  the  morning  Brother 
Beesley  and  1  made  up  a  small  bundle 
of  surplus  clothing  to  be  sent  back  to 
Aunuu.  The  rheumatics  in  our  backs, 
or  some  other  pain,  softly  whispered  that 
we  coald  walk  with  less  fatigue  if  our 
satchels  were  less  weighty. 

The  next  two  days  we  found  natives 
ver\-  pleased  to  entertain  us,  and  listened 
by  hundreds  at  our  meetings,  which  we 
held  in  nearly  every  village.  In  the  late 
evening  of  this  second  day  we  most 
unexpectedly  found  ourselves  in  a  village 
where  a  white  man  lived.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  felt  some  of  the  native  curio- 
sity to  see  how  a  white  man  looked  who 
had  lived  with  the  natives  so  long. 
They  called  him  "Kako,"  but  we  after- 
ward learned  his  name  to  be  Rosanquist. 

We  went  as  usual  to  the  head  chief 
of  the  village,  and  before  long  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  natives  were 
listening  to  our  testimony,  which  seemed 
so  plain  to  them  and  so  coincided  with 
their  much-loved  yet  little  known  Bibles 
that  they  would  ask  themselves  and  each 
other,  too,  in  our  hearing,  about  what 
little  tliey  knew  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  good  old   book.      And  then 


they  would  say:  "Well,  we  will  see  our 
minister  (native  teacher)  and  hear  what 
he  says  of  what  we've  heard."  Of 
course,  the  teacher  would  say  all  manner 
of  evil  about  us.  I  have  even  known 
them  to  sa5'  to  their  flock:  "Now,  here 
is  a  sign  to  tell  whether  those  Mormons 
have  the  true  Church  or  not;  ask  for 
the  name  of  Noah's  wife,  and  where  was 
Moses  buried,  etc.,  etc.  If  they  can't 
tell  you,  then  they  are  false. "  Fancy 
being  taught  such  absurd  questions  by 
white  missionaries,  who  are  educated 
men.  Why,  as  I  have  often  told  the 
natives,  they  seem  to  know  they  are  not 
in  the  true  Church,  from  their  own  stand- 
point, for  they  know  they  can't  answer 
such  foolish  questions.  Before  we  could 
express  ourselves  understandingly  in  the 
languages  we  were  often  annoyed  by 
such  questions,  but  when  we  could  say 
what  we  wanted  to,  these  questions 
formed  good  subject  matter  for  us  to 
illustrate  to  them  their  shallowness  and 
lack  of  a  foundation. 

Just  before  dark  Mr.  Rosanquist  very 
agreeably  surprised  us  by  sending  word 
that  he  wanted  us  to  come  and  have 
supper  with  him.  His  wife  was  a 
native  of  the  Penrin  Islands.  They 
treated  us  most  kindly,  and  had  us  sleep 
in  his  Samoan  house.  He  considered 
it  a  treat,  he  said,  to  get  to  talk  with  a 
white  man.  He  was  a  "trader,"  and 
also  did  a  good  deal  of  outside  work, 
such  as  boat  building  and  carpenter 
work  on  some  of  the  concrete  meeting 
houses,  where  an  iron  roof  was  used.  I 
might  just  note  here,  that  ever  since  that 
day,  Mr.  Rosanquist  and  wife  have  been 
our  Elders'  best  friends.  I  very  agree- 
ably' learned  in  my  June  ('93)  mail  that 
she  had  just  been  baptized. 

It  would  take  too  much  valuable  space 
to  detail  the  many  interesting  (to  us) 
incidents    that  happened  on   this    initial 
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trip  around  the  island  Tutuila.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  we  were  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  averaged  over  two  meetings  a  day. 
Our  testimonies  were  many  times 
strengthened  by  having  our  food  provided 
for  us,  having  boats  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal, also  in  having  the  privilege  of 
holding  so  man}'  meetings  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  of  having  good  places  to 
sleep. 

And  we  felt  well  paid,  too,  when  among 
the  last  villages  we  made  two  baptisms, 
an  elderly  and  a  }'oung  man. 

While  in  Leone,  the  largest  village  on 
the  islands,  we  witnessed  with  enthused 
curiosity  a  grand  native  parade.  There 
were  hundreds  of  native  men  dressed, 
painted  and  decorated  in  most  fantastic 
array.  All  the  food  for  the  grand  feast, 
consisting  of  dozens  of  pigs,  scores  of 
chickens,  some  barrels  of  salt  meat, 
hundreds  of  bunches  of  fish,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  bushels  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  carelessly  piled  on  wooden 
sleds  and  pulled  through  the  streets  by 
numbers  of  the  e.xcited  crowd.  A  native 
dressed,  as  they  said  to  represent  the 
devil,  headed  the  procession.  He  had  no 
clothing  but  a  girdle  of  leaves,  with  his 
body  painted  a  muddy  black  color.  The 
end  of  a  long  rope  was  tied  round  his 
waist  and  held  b}'  a  long  string  of  chiefs; 
this  devil  was  allowed  to  run  into  and 
knock  down  any  one  within  his  reach; 
and  not  until  they  had  completely  over- 
heated and  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
sun  did  theyrepair  to  the  feastingground. 
This  wild  and  wierd-looking  scene  re- 
minded me  of  pictures  in  Stanley's  and 
Livingston's  works. 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  starting  place 
on  tlie  island,  which  was  divided  fron! 
Aunuu  by  a  mile  channel,  and  to  tell 
our  folks  we  had  come,  we  hoisted  a 
white  sheet  and  one  of  our  inosi]uito 
nets.      In    a   long  while  to    us,    Jirothcrs 


Lee  and  Manoa,  hoisted  something 
white  on  Aunuu's  shore,  and  we  knew 
then  that  we  were  seen.  Manoa  soon 
had  his  boat  in  the  water,  and  a  native 
crew  rowed  over  to  us  ,and  we  were  soon 
at  headquarters  (home  I  would  sayjagain, 
having  had  a  most  interesting  trip. 

Ejay    U\wd. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


ON  THE  HOME  STRETCH. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to 
test  the  speed  of  carrier  pigeons.  The 
results  are  often  wonderful,  but  we  are 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  power  of 
the  bird  when  it  is  racing  against  a 
rapid  train  of  cars  than  when  it  is  racing 
against  time.  Such  a  race  from  Dover 
to  London  has  been  described  in  an 
English  paper. 

The  race  took  place  between  the  Con- 
tinental mail  express  train  and  a  carrier 
pigeon,  conveying  an  urgent  document 
for  the  French  police. 

The  rails,  carriages  and  engine  of  the 
e.xpress  train  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  the  best  possible  construction  for 
power  and  speed. 

The  pigeon,  which  was  known  as  a 
"Belgian  voyageur, "  was  tossed  through 
the  railway  carriage  window  by  a  French 
official  as  the  train  left  the  Admiralty 
pier,  the  wind  being  west,  and  the 
atmosphere  haz}'. 

The  train  had  made  more  than  a 
mile  before  the  poor  bird  decided  which 
direction  to  take.  It  circled  up  in  the 
air,  rising  all  the  time  in  wider  rings, 
while  the  train,  which  made  no  stop, 
was  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  railway  officials 
were  rcadv  to  lay  any  odds  on  the  train. 
But  the  race  was  not  to  the  strong, 
for  a  telegram  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  bird  twenty  minutes  before  tlu'  train 
was  heard  of ! 
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YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


Breaking  The  Sabbath. 

"Remkmder  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  is  a  commandment  which  God 
has  given  His  children  for  their  guidance 
■while  here  upon  the  earth. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate 
is  about  some  persons  who  broke  this 
commandment. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  while  we  were 
living  in  Sugar  House  Ward,  my  uncle 
asked  papa  to  accompany  him  on  a 
pleasure  trip  in  the  canj'on    on    Sunday. 

Papa  said:  "I  do  not  like  to  go  on 
such  a  trip  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

But  after  being  coaxed  he  finally  con- 
sented. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sabbath 
morning  papa  and  uncle,  in  company 
with  their  families,  started  out.  The 
sun  was  shining  in  all  its  splendor,  and 
the  birds  were  singing  their  praises  to 
their  Maker;  all  nature  seemed  to  say, 
"Today  is  God's  day,"  as  the  little 
company  passed  by.  At  last  they 
reached  a  place  where  they  decided  to 
stop. 

After  unhitching  the  horses,  some  of 
the  folks  started  to  fish,  while]  others 
started  to  play  games  and  have  an 
enjoyable  time. 

About  four  o'clock  we  left  the  camp- 
ing ground  and  started  on  our  journey 
homeward.  While  going  down  the 
canyon  some  of  the  small  boys  were  try- 
ing to  catch  the  willows  that  were  near 
the  road.  One  boy  caught  a  willow 
and  tried  to  hold  to  it,  when  he  was 
immediately  pulled  out  of  the  wagon 
and  run  over.  For  a  moment  all  thought 
he  was  killed.  But  when  picked  up  it 
was  found  that  only    his    legs    had    been 


run  over.      For  this  we  felt    thankful    to 
our  Heavenl}'  Father. 

When    we    arrived     home    papa    said, 
"Mamma,     this     is     our     first     and    last 
pleasure     trip     on     the     Sabbath     day." 
Z.    W.  J.      Age  15. 

A  Good  Dog. 

I  ONCE  had  a  very  gentle  dog,  which 
was  quite  fond  of  me,  and  we  all 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  Whenever 
we  would  go  away  he  would  stay  at 
home  and  watch  the  place,  and  if  any 
cattle  came  in  he  would  go  and  drive 
them   out. 

One  Sunday  as  we  were  going  to  Sun- 
day school  we  noticed  that  the  cows 
had  not  been  driven  out  of  the  yard, 
and  my  mother  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  driven  them  out  into  the  pasture. 
We  didn't  say  anything  to  the  dog,  but 
he  overheard  our  conversation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  heard  him  bark.  We 
looked  up  and  saw  that  he  had  driven 
the  cows  out  of  the  yard  and  was  taking 
them  off  to  the  pasture.  He  never  left 
them  until  he  had  driven  them  away 
into  the  farther  part  of  the  pasture,  and 
then  he  came  back  and  watched  the 
place  until  we  came  home. 

Rkoda   G.   Nomer.      Age  it  years. 
Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  FIRST  PRIZE. 

"There  will  be  three  prizes  given,  on 
the  last  day  of  school,  to  the  scholars 
who  have  the  highest  number  of  credit 
marks,"  said  Mr.  Miner,  the  head 
teacher,  to  his  class  of  two  hundred 
boys,  as  they  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel.  "The  first  prize  will  be  a  gold 
medal.  The  second  prize  will  be  a  sil- 
ver medal;  and  the  third  prize  will  be  a 
handsome   book." 

The    boys  were    very  quiet    while  this 
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announcement  was  made.  Each  one 
wished  that  he  could  get  the  first  prize; 
but  of  course  only  one  boy  could  get  it. 
The  boys  filed  out  of  the  chapel  to 
their  class-rooms.  Each  one  went  at  his 
books  with  a  new  zeal.  At  recess  noth- 
ing was  talked  of  on  the  playground 
but  the  prizes,  and  who  would  be  likely 
to  get  them. 

Nobody  mentioned  Tom  Scott  as  likely 
to  get  a  prize;  indeed  only  one  person 
thought  of  him,  and  that  was  Tom  Scott 
himself.  "I  am  called  idle  and  lazy," 
he  said  to  himself;  "but  1  am  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  Tom  Scott  will 
get  the  first  prize.  I  know  grandma  will 
hear  my  lessons  at  home,  so  that  I  will 
be  sure  to  know  them  before  I  come  to 
school. " 

He  did  not  go  about  and  tell  the  other 
boys  that  he  knew  who  would  get  the 
prize.      He  kept  the  secret  with  himself. 

"Can't  I  have  three  clean  shirts  a 
week?"  he  asked  his  grandmother,  when 
he  went  home. 

"Why,  3'es,"  she  answered,  very  much 
surprised;  "but  I  have  always  hard 
work  to    make  you  put  on    two  a  week." 

Then  Tom  went  to  the  box  in  his 
bureau,  and  took  out  enough  money  to 
buy  a  box  of  blacking,  a  blacking  brush, 
and  a  whisk  broom.  The  next  morning, 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  all 
clean  and  neatly  brushed,  his  grand- 
mother did  not  know  what  to  think; 
when  Tom  said: 

"I  have  a  secret,  grantlmother,  that  I 
will  te'l  you.  Three  prizes  are  offered 
in  our  school,  and  1  mean  to  get  the  first 
one.  Will  you  help  me  by  hearing  my 
lessons  at  home?" 

"Certainly  I  will,"   she  answered. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could 
stud)'  better  if  1  was  dressed  clean;  and 
so  now  1  am  going  to  take  good  care  of  ' 
myself,"   said   Tom. 


The  boys  saw  a  great  change  in  Tom 
Scott,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
guessed  his  secret. 

The  last  day  of  school  came.  Mr. 
Miner  stood  up  to  award  the  prizes.  He 
called  out,  in  aloud  voice,  "First  prize, 
Thomas  Scott;  second  prize,  Daniel 
Post;  third  prize  Walter  Houghton." 
Tom's  grandmother  was  there,  and  got 
her  spectacles  all  wet  with  glad  tears. 
Tom  said  the  happiness  he  had  felt  in 
making  a  man  of  himself  was  worth  more 
than  the  prize. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE    SWISS  VALLEYS. 

Children  are  children  all  the  world 
over;  they  must  play  by  themselves;  but 
they  like  best  to  have  compan}'.  In 
America  or  England,  dogs  and  cats, 
rabbits  or  birds,  are  the  pets;  but  m 
Switzerland,  goats  are  the  household 
playthings. 

The  Swiss  peasants  who  live  in  these 
beautiful  valleys  leave  their  houses,  or 
chalets  as  they  are  called,  for  the  moun- 
tains every  summer  with  their  families 
and  flocks.  As  the  summer  advances,  the 
herdsman  will  go  higher  and  higher  up 
the  mountains  in  search  of  fresh  pastures 
and  on  this  account  have  several  homes. 
The  women  work  very  hard,  helping  in 
the  gardens  on  the  mountain  side.  I 
shall  never  forget,  my  visit  to  the  Sim- 
menthal  valley.  Everywhere  was  seen 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  which  extended 
even  to  the  tops  of  hills.  It  seems  as  if 
this  beautiful  spot  liad  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  shepherds,  with  a  river  run- 
ning  through  the  valley  for  the  flocks, 
and  fir  forests  to  afford  shade  in  the 
summer.  Our  guide  told  us  that  ten 
thousand  chalets  were  to  be  seen  there. 
Vou  may  wonder  why  the  Swiss  peasants 
should  have  so  many  houses;  but  you 
must    remember    that    they    have    to    be 
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moving  about  every  few  weeks,  and 
would  at  each  stopping  place  want  a 
house  to  live  in.  These  valleys,  which 
look  so  lovely  in  summer,  are  very  differ- 
ent in  winter,  for  they  have  snow  there  — 
not  little  tiny  flakes,  falling  now  and 
then;  but  a  blinding,  cutting  snow-storm 
from  the  mountains,  which  often  covers 
up  the  smaller  chalets,  and  the  inmates 
have  to  dig  their  way  out  through  the 
snow.  Another  source  of  danger  is  a 
snow-slide,  or  avalanche  as  it  is  called, 
where  thousands  of  tons  of  snow  and  ice 
will  slide  down  the  mountain  without 
warning,  and  often  bury  a  complete 
village.  When  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
mountains,  you  can  hear  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  psalm,  "Praise  God  the 
Lord,"  from  the  shepherds,  (which  are 
echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain),  while  kneeling  with 
bare  heads  in  prayer.  This  is  a  signal 
for  inclosing  the  cattle  for  the  night,  and 
is  a  common  custom  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Unterwald.  Far  away  from  any 
church,  these  peasants  do  not  forget 
their  "Maker  and  Preserver,"  setting  us 
an  example  which  we  would  do  well  to 
follow.  When  the  mountain  streams 
are  swollen  by  rain,  they  leap  over  the 
crags  and  rush  on  to  the  valley  below, 
forming  a  number  of  beautiful  water-falls. 
One  valley  is  called,  in  English,  "  nothing 
but  water-falls,"  and  is   a  lovely  spot. 


to  the  right  passed  on.  Those  imme- 
diately in  his  rear  turned  to  right  or 
left,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
each  long-horned  pilgrim  as  he  reached 
the  dreaded  spot. 

When  the  entire  herd  had  passed,  a 
wide  trampled  track  lay  behind,  but 
near  the  middle  of  this  dusty  space 
stood  a  luxuriant  island  of  grass  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

A  herdsman  rode  up  to  the  spot  and 
dismounted,  expecting  to  find  a  rattle- 
snake, a  creature  of  which  cattle  as 
well  as  horses  have  an  instinctive  and 
well-founded  dread.  Instead  of  a  ser- 
pent, however,  the  grass  tuft  contained 
only  a  harmless  killdee  plover,  covering 
her  nest,  while  her  wings  were  kept  in 
constant  and  violent  motion.  Seen 
indistinctly  through  the  grass,  she  had 
evidently  been  mistaken  by  the  steer 
for  a  rattlesnake. 

She  did  not  take  flight,  even  at  the 
cowboy,  but  valiantly  pecked  at  his 
boot  as  he  gently  pushed  her  to  one 
side  to  find  that  the  nest  contained 
four  unfledged   kildees. 


HER  YOUNG  WERE  SAVED. 

A  HERD  of  five  thousand  beeves  were 
toiling  over  the  lonely  trail  from  New 
Mexico  to  Kansas,  leaving  behind  them 
across  the  grassj'  plains  and  valleys,  a 
swarth  as  bare  as  if  it  had  been  swept 
by  the  fiery  breath  of  a  simoon. 

Suddenly  the  leader  of  the  herd,  a 
huge  steer,  started  back  in  terror,  gave 
vent  to    a  snort  of  warning,    and  moving 


A  PRETTY  INCIDENT. 

A  NEWsiiov  took  the  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated  railroad  cars  at  Park  Place, 
New  York,  at  noon  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  sliding  into  one  of  the  cross- 
seats  fell  asleep.  At  Grand  Street  two 
young  women  got  on  and  took  seats 
opposite  to  the  lad.  His  feel  were 
bare  and  his  hat  had  fallen  off. 
Presently  one  young  girl  leaned  over 
and  placed  her  muff  under  the  little 
fellow's  dirty  cheek.  An  old  gentle- 
man smiled  at  tlie  act,  and,  without 
saying  anything,  held  out  a  quarter 
with  a  nod  toward  the  bo\-.  The  girl 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  reached 
for  it.      The  next  man  as  silently  offered 
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a  dime,  a  woman  across  the  aisle  held 
out  some  pennies,  and,  before  she  knew 
it,  the  girl,  with  flaming  cheeks,  had 
taken  money  from  every  passenger  in 
that  end  of  the  car.  She  quietly 
slipped  the  amount  into  the  sleeping 
lad's  pocket,  removed  her  muff  gently 
from  under  his  head  without  rousing 
him,  and  got  off  at  Twenty-third  Street, 
including  all  the  passengers  in  a  pretty 
little  inclination  of  the  head  that  seemed 
full  of  thanks. 


FIERCE  SIR  THOMAS. 

My  next-door  neighbor  has  a  cat, 
Thomas;  I  call  him  Sir  Thomas;  he 
deserves  to  be  knighted  for  his  virtues. 
But  Sir  Thomas  is  a  determined  monarch 
in  his  own  yard;  the  feline  that  enters 
there,  on  any  pretext,  cannot  retreat  too 
rapidly  lor  self  preservation.  A  short 
time  ago  a  kitten  was  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  carefully  guarded  at  first,  it 
being  presumed,  from  the  cat's  well- 
known  character,  that  he  would  make 
some  very  sharp  objections.  To  the 
surprise  of  everj'  one,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  little  creature,  and  forthwith 
constituted  himself  father,  mother,  and 
friend  to  it.  He  will  lie  on  a  chair  for 
hours  with  the  kitten  asleep  in  his  fond 
protecting  arms. 

One  day  the  latter,  through  non-' 
observance  of  dietary  laws,  had  a  fit. 

Sir  Thomas  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
citement, and  was  observed  to  treat  the 
invalid  with  more  than  usual  tenderness 
afterward.  That  night,  instead  of  per- 
mitting his  pet  to  lodge  in  the  yard  with 
him,  as  was  their  custom,  Sir  Thomas 
conducted  it  to  the  cellar,  there  snuggl- 
ing it  for  repose  in  a  cosy  corner,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "You  have  been  sick, 
dear,  and  must  not  expose  yourself." 
He  then  betook  himself  to  his  nightly 
quarters   without. 


UNSCREWING  HIS  HEAD. 

Mr.  Romilv,  the  British  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific,  tells 
this  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Fiji 
settlements ; 

"A  white  man,  wandering  over  one  of 
the  islands,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
natives.  He  had  a  cork  leg.  He  didn't 
like  the  looks  of  his  captors,  and  liked 
them  still  less  when  he  noticed  that 
they  were  fixing  up  a  neighboring  oven. 
Trying  hard  not  to  show  his  agitation, 
he  called  for  something  to  eat.  Food 
was  set  before  him  and  he  used  his  large 
jack-knife  to   cut  it. 

"With  every  mouthful  or  two  he 
stuck  his  jack-knife  into  his  cork  leg 
with  such  force  that  it  stood  erect.  The 
natives  looked  on  with  great  astonish- 
ment and  evident  alarm.  After  the  meal 
was  over  he  began  to  unscrew  his  leg. 
That  was  too  much  for  the  savages,  who 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  curiosity  to 
see  what  he  would  do  next,  but  opened 
a  passage  and  let  him  walk  away. 

"Whn  he  reached  his  horse  some 
little  distance  away  the  natives  began  to 
gather  around,  but  after  mounting  the 
man  made  a  motion  as  if  to  unscrew 
his  head,  and  the  spectators  ran  away 
in  terror.  " 


POLITENESS  IN  SWEDEN. 

When  a  train  leaves  a  platform  or  a 
steamboat  pier,  all  the  lookers-on  lift 
their  hats  to  the  departing  passengers 
and  bow  to  them,  a  compliment  returned 
by  the  travelers.  If  you  address  the 
poorest  person  in  the  streets  you  must 
lift  your  hat.  A  gentleman  passing  a  huh 
on  the  stairs  of  a  hotel  must  do  the 
same.  To  enter  a  shop  or  a  bank  with 
one's  hat  on  is  a  terrible  breach  of  good 
manners.  If  you  enter  or  leave  a  coffee 
room  you  must  bow  to  all  the  occupants. 
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find  the  above  voluntary  and  other  piccc-i  which  will  fnllow  (luite  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Amonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 
other  adulterant. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Dhioh  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 


The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tliroiigli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

xo 

Chicago  and  St,  Louis' Without  Change. 


CITY   TICKET  OFKICE   SOI   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX 
Prest.  &Gen  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


WE  PROPOSE  TO  ISSUE  AT  AN  EARLY  DAY 


Ul  LIFE  OF  BRIGHAIW  VOU|iG 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  GHURGH 

ALSO  R  HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  ENVIROHS 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  SfllJlTS 


* 


CALLED 


SEND   ORDERS   TO 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS   COMPANY,     or     ?^.   H.CHNNON. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  •♦i^  Oper.i  HOUS0  Block,  OGDEIt.  ffTM. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

j£T  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  "Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper  ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Eanges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  KETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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Itio  grande  Ujestern  j{uiy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tbi  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THBOUGH  CAK3  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


ThU  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
tbs  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
b«  Tiewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII Y. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buflett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  uce  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets' 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


(Jen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  I.,ake  City. 
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BUTTE  f^JVULK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Kxcells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  3,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   TOUR  DEALER   FOR   IT. 


SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE, 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOME 


FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-90 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICEf^S  :  HEBEK  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  RUMNEY,Vice-Prbsident,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
TREAStTRER,  K.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
RoMNEY,  Tuos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T-  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henky  .Smith,  Elias  h. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  .Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heder  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  AgeatB, 

60  Main  Street. 


THE.    STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •     *    .     . 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
It  is  It'iirnt-'d  in  one-third  the  time  re- 
'(uirecl  by  other  systems.       Its  use  la 
ipleaaant*   and    does  not  strain  the 
leyes,  hands  or  body.      It  ean  be  op- 
erated in  the  dark.         One  operator 
can  easily  read  anotlier's  work. 
I'cn  paralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
'  (]f)L's  not  require  the  naeof  the 

w^  '-yes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 

S*---  — ^"Ox  l'*w    the  speaker's  motions. 

]1  \  No   knowledfjo 

whatever    of 

^li^|BlBBC*^=^I^  pencil     short- 

(  hand    required. 

Size,  7:1x7?  in. 
Weight,  with 
ease,  H[  11)8. 

CATALOGUfe  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN'L  AGENT. 


Ni:  I'LTTS  Ur-TltA.' 
S,  J,  GRIFFIN, 

DBALBR  IN  ALL  KINDS  NKW      j 
AND     flBCONDHANU 
TTI'K-WRITERS. 


rPE-WRlTER  SUPPLIES  AND  RiPAIRS 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps  to  order. 


GUIDH 


TO  THE 


PIHST  VEflf^'S  COUI^SEjlSTUDY 


IN    THE 


Yoono  Ladies'  MMal  Improveiiient  flss'n. 

PREPABED  BY  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE    YOUNG  LADIEtS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


I=OR   SKL.E    BV 


GEO.  Q.  GKNNON   St  SONS  GO.. 


SKLT    LKKE    CITY.  XJTJ^H. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMAGE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 


First  Book  01  Naiyre 
Domestic  Science 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
80  CENTS  POSTPRia 

GEO.  Q.  Z0W  &  sons  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

n     T4     rtniViNON     opera  House  Block, 

M.    n-    W>H.^>l|XU|>l,  OGDEN,  UATH. 


WE  HRE  PRBPHRBD  TO  DO 


fIRST-GLRSS .  BINDING 


Ifl  Hlilt  STYliBS  H1*D  AT- 


l-OiA£     RPfTES 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON   &  SONS   COMPANY. 


THE  GOSPEL 

-By  BldeP  B.  H-  RobePts, 
IS  AQAIN   IN    r'RINT. 

Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Denver  &  Hlo  Grande  R.  H. 

S<5E|VI(5  CII^E  op  THE  U/OI^CD. 
TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  ALL 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

BurlJDgtoD,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Paciflc. 

The  Equipment  Is  Elegant,  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  In  the 
world. 

A.  S.  HUGHES.    W.J.SHOTWELL    S.K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager.     Oen.Agt.  SaW.'Jd Suuth.     Q.P&T.A.. 

Denver.  Cilo  Salt  Lahti  City.      Denver.  Colo 
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THE  HEflRY  DIJIWOODEY  FUHlilTUHE  GO^flJlY, 

SKL-X    LTXKE    CITV. 
BABY   CAt^l^IAGES,  t^EFRlGERflTOt^S, 

FUI^HITURE,  carpets,  WAIiLi  PAPEt^. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannnn,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Jd»ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

I 

E 

\  AUERBACH  &  BRC 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

L 

terest;  compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Saviiigs   Bank    in    Utah,   loith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  28 

siablished  1864.         ~         O"'  Price  to  A 

F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 

n-28 

WM.  DRIVER  L  SON, 

Wholeeale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A 

Genera  BanK  no  Bus  ness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIl^ES   VOU^    flCCOOflTS. 

tg-DEEDS'AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-%» 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 

60  S.  East  Temple  St..                 SALT  LAKE'.CITY. 

American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE.    Maiiagerl 

Maniifucturern  of  the  Celebrated 

S  LVER  BRAND  OF  F  NE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  liHke  City. 

TI16  %\m  BanK 

01=   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND.      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  Soutli  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

16-28 

DIRECTORS  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,            Chas.  S.  Burton, 
IV.m.  H.  Rowe.                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon      Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson              Philo  T.  Farnswortk, 
Klias  Morris,                    E.  M.  Weiler, 
Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL   BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 

nillSlP  'i'OTHE    FIRST  YKAli'S   COUUSE   OF 
Hlllllh  i^TUDY  IN  THE  YOUNCi  L.ADIES'  MD- 
UUIIIII  't'UAL  IMPKOVEMEXT  ASSOCIATION. 
Prepared  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  luiproTcment  Association,  and  Issued  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church.     Price 
10  ets.    GEORGE  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 
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26 1 1  mOIWflS,  28  R.  K.  TH0fflAS,30  R.  K.  iHOfflflS,  32  s  2 


EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


21  38 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SALT  LAKE  IWUSIG  DEflLElJS, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


ALSO 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  tvith  Qual- 
J         ity  and  Power. 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  repeating  action. 

KSTKY  ()K(;ANS,  2.50,000  IN  USE. 

BAUD  INSTRUIBENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC.  AND  BOOKS. 

16-28 
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4.       7A    MAIN   STREET 

Catalogue  Free. 


